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i high cost of living has caught up Ms at last. Our monthly printing bill is now 
about 70% higher than it was when I; I too @harge of Personne Journat about eight 
years ago. Since this is by | far our lan a of cost, and other costs have gone up pro- 
portionately, it will not surprise any is man to learn that many months we have 
been finding ourselvés “in the red” 


So it is a 5 i of necensity, but x L 8 a regret, that we have to announce an 
| ‘year. The new rate will apply to all sub-- 


Subscribers generally seem to foal that in P/J they are getting a meatier and more 
helpful Magazine than they were some ‘ ime back. For one thing, the new two-column 
pages, introduced about a year ago, eng ile us to present a more diversified content im each 
issue. If an all-around improvement can b: | recognized, as I think it can, this may offget 
any shock of the increased price. I § noere Vv Sig the new schedule will not cosi us any 
friends. ee 


To inject an even we rsonal note, it appes » today more than ever that a 
ortant mis ind place in the personne! field, as a medium 
gE all peenawement j sige? who are interested 


an J I have no 0 ree over 
ypropriate at this time to say that as long 
aders we shal! continue to do our best to 
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Editor te Reader:- 


Tyrants ArgE THE SAME WHEREVER 
You Finp Tem. Their great crime is the 
denial of the right of others to think or 
speak. A tyrant in business or industry has 
a much fouler look than anywhere else, 
because business is built on freedom—to 
make a profit or go broke. 

Without freedom — in appropriate 
amounts—for every member of an organi- 
zation, pressure is towards loss instead of 
profit. Yes—and entirely aside from the 
utter right of every individual to be free 
within the appropriate limits of whatever 
situation he chooses to be in. I met one 
such tyrant recently, the head of a business 
of consequence in its community. The in- 
teresting thing was that the full impact of 
the tyrant’s villany was portrayed for me 
by the Executive Vice President of his 
organization. 

Sometimes, in discussing with a busi- 
nessman the problems he faces, I am made 
the involuntary recipient of some very 
frank and very intimate thoughts. The only 
suitable thing I can say or think of for the 
tyrant in business who denies freedom of 
action to his subordinates is the word 
““obscene’’. 





Years ago I was what is now called an 
Industrial Engineer. In those days, we were 
called ‘efficiency engineers’’ and you can bet it 
took a lot of talking to overcome the severe 
hazards of such a title. It was an interesting 
experience to be asked to speak to the annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers which was held in St. Louis re- 
cently. Engineers are fine people, but how dif- 
ferent from personnel folks! 





How Do You Comsat UntruTHFUL 
PropaGanpa on the part of unions which 
attempt to organize office employees? We 
have the unions’ word for it that there is 


going to be a tremendous increase in at- 
tempts to organize office people. 

A good deal of my consulting work 
has to do with the establishment of salary 
standards. I might add that, more and 
more, this means setting standards for 
executive salaries, not just those in the 
lower ranks. 

Recently, the Office Employees Inter- 
national Union of the American Federation 
of Labor made a strenuous effort to or- 
ganize the office employees of one of my 
clients. They made quite a few untruthful 
statements but evidently didn’t confuse the 
issue sufficiently, because the vote went 
heavily against them. 

However, they took the trouble to 
say that consultant firms ‘‘commonly use”’ 
the sales approach that ‘‘the employer will 
save in wages during the first year much 
more than the cost for installing the plan’’. 
No claim of saving money has ever been 
made in more than 150 wage and salary 
plans which I have largely been responsi- 
ble for. 

Personnel people ought to be watchful 
of organizing attempts. I think that it is 
wise to give your employees all the in- 
formation they can properly use. I would 
not wait until an organizing campaign is 
under way to do this, but would rather 
consciously adopt such a policy as a matter 
of simple fairness and good business. This 
is particularly true of salaries and wages. 

I have just re-examined some material 
which has been given to employees of my 
former employer, the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts. A half dozen 
times over the past 20 years, they have 
published and given to employees detailed 
facts about those things which determine 
the salary of each individual. This has 
been given extensive and repeated publica- 
tion, particularly through the employee 
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mazagine. But, in addition, supervisors 
and executives are in full possession of all 
information and are not only free to give 
it to employees but are expected to do so. 
The essentials of the program are 
these: 
1. Fair and proper rate ranges based 
on: 
a. Job evaluation. 
b. Competitive salary surveys. 

. Written salary policies governing 
all aspects of the program. 

. A uniform and fair plan of per- 
formance rating. 

. Administration of all salary matters 
by the immediate supervisor, who 
is assisted by giving him full 
information about the salaries of 
his people and who is in charge 
of his own salary increase budget. 

Through this plan, the Pennsylvania 
Company has been able to administer 
salaries effectively for more than 17 years, 
in the earnest pursuit of two prime objec- 


tives of such a plan: equity and expense 
control. 





Recent visits to Montreal have made me 
acquainted with the pleasures of “‘basebol’’ as 
she is spoken in French, via TV. The amusing 
chatter of the announcer, mostly in French but 
sometimes in English, in describing a game 
between Rochester and Montreal was a treat. As 
Craig came to bat, I heard ‘‘C’est Monsieur 
Craig avec le baton!’’. The first ball is wide. 
Says the announcer, ‘*Attendre’’. Foul ball. 
But Craig misses the next ome; str-r-r-tke! 
(with all the Gallic r's in place.) Craig doesn't 
do very well and eventually strikes out to the 
tune of the announcer’ s triumphant ‘‘Troisiemme 
strike” 





I have just seen a questionnaire sent to 
employees, the responses to which are 
made in one of seven columns, each one 
headed by a sketch of a human face. The 
one at the left is very sour looking, with 


corners of the mouth drooping heavily. 
The one at the other end has up-turned 
lips and the face wears an expression of 
lively pleasure. Each face between repre- 
sents a progressive change from the ex- 
treme pessimist on one side to the cheerful 
optimist on the other. There are no words 
accompanying the sketches. The instruc- 
tions ask you to check the face which best 
expresses how you usually feel about 50 
assorted items, such as ‘“‘your salary’’, 
“your age’’, and “‘your immediate super- 
visor’’. This novel idea was issued over the 
signature of the General Manager of the 
Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Company, and was prepared in the Em- 
ployee Research Section. 





You will remember that in the Civil War 
Kentucky was one of the states that did not 
secede although it was predominantly with the 
south in sympathy. We in the north generally 
regard it as a southern state. However, I was in 
Jackson, Mississippi, not long ago—wbich is 
truly “‘deep south’’—and overheard a conversa- 
tion between two of its citizens and their friend 
from Kentucky. In the course of an exchange of 
banter, one of them referred to the man from 
Kentucky as a ‘Southern Y ankee’’. 





Wuat Kinp or Man is the average 
American ‘‘middle management’’ business 
executive? Much has been written and 
spoken on this interesting subject in recent 
years. The American Management Associ- 
ation has just issued to subscribers their 
annual survey of middle management com- 
pensation from which a picture of the 
American middle management executivecan 
be drawn, at least so far as his compensation 
is concerned. This survey covers 3200 
executives in more than 100 companies, 
including such positions as Plant Manager, 
Office Manager, Chief Cost Accountant, 
Labor Relations Manager, etc. 

Two-thirds of the salaries of this group 
fall between $7,000 and $15,000. As a rule, 
they do not get much in the way of extra 
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compensation or the privilege of buying 
company stock, only 36% having received 
bonuses last year and even fewer being 
eligible for stock purchases. The average 
middle management man is 45 years old 
and has held his present job for four years. 
Seventy per cent of these men have been in 
their positions less than seven years. 
Nothing startlingly new is disclosed by this 
report but it furnishes a useful background 
for the study of particular cases. 





Everything in Texas is bigger, better and 
faster. On a recent visit to Houston, I had occa- 
sion to ask a taxi driver about a new building. 
After describing it in glowing terms he re- 
marked, ‘* Every time they find an old building, 
they tear it down and put up a new one.” 





Tue NationaL ForeMen’s INstTITUTE 
PUTS OUT AN EMPLOYEE RELATIONS BULLETIN 
each week which is designed for the busy 
reader. It is in convenient form and well- 
written. An interesting item in a recent 
report, #462, under the title ‘Paying the 
Piper’’ tells how one company demon- 
strated to their employees how much of 
their work goes to pay for the cost of 
government spending. Of course, there is no 
implication that a great deai of government 
spending is not essential. However, most 
employees have no idea how much time 
they have to work to provide this money. 

Pepperidge Farm at its Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania, plant has come up with an 
idea which brings home this lesson. This 
year when the 1954 W-2 forms were handed 
out they were accompanied by a letter 
which told each employee how many days 
he worked in 1954 just to pay his with- 
holding taxes. The average number of days 
was 54. 

In other words, approximately 20% of 
a year’s work went to pay the cost of 
government. This is particularly interesting 
because few people know the extent to 
which they pay these taxes. In addition, 
every item that anybody buys carries count- 


less taxes, since manufacturers and distrib- 
utors at every level have to make a profit 
to stay in business. Consequently, their 
prices must cover all of their taxes. 

So don’t kid yourself—you work at 
least a fifth of your life to keep the govern- 
ment going. If you think that’s too much, 
the remedy lies partly in your hands. 





People are funny. Why do shopkeepers in 
the center of the city sometimes sweep their 
sidewalks carefully into the gutter? On a recent 
visit to a large city which shall be nameless, I 
had the pleasure of seeing one of these litterbugs 
attempting to transfer the rubbish from the 
sidewalk into the gutter only to have it blown 
back onto the sidewalk from the end of each 
broom stroke. I'd call that justice. 





Nort Lone Aco, I Was a Gust of the 
Richmond Personnel Association through 
the courtesy of Mr. William G. Rennolds, 
Jr., of the Southern States Cooperative. 


We heard an interesting address by a lady 
whose name, unfortunately, I cannot re- 
member but who was in charge of the 
public recreation program for the city of 
Richmond. Her charming manner and 
pleasing Virginia accent are very clear in 
memory, however. She spoke so enticingly 
of the attractions of their pa’k in the 
summa, saying that you'all would enjoy 
right much the view of the Riva. 

I assure you I am not poking fun at 
the speaker or at Virginians in general; my 
great grandfather was a Virginian. All of 
my associations with Virginia and with 
Richmond in particular have been most 
pleasant. The Personnel Association of 
Richmond has my thanks for a rewarding 





“Fringe” Benefits: A Review 


By A. L. Grrtow 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 


HE term ‘“‘wages’’ embraces much more 
Foote money payments to labor for 
time spent on the job or output produced. 
It also includes ‘‘fringe’’ benefits, or wage 
supplements, which involve large sums and 
which today represent a large portion of 
total wage costs. 

What are fringe benefits? To what 
degree have they grown in the American 
economy? What reasons explain their 
growth? What are the major types of 
““fringes'’? Let us examine each question 
briefly. 

The student faces a striking charac- 
teristic of published lists of fringe benefits: 
they vary greatly in the number and kind 
of items included and in the definitions of 
what fringe benefits are. There isn’t even 
agreement on the proper name for these 
payments and practices. Fringe benefits 
have been called plus-wages, wage extras, 
the hidden payroll, job dividends, invisible 
labor costs, wage supplements, and several 
other terms. 

“Fringe benefits’’ is most commonly 
used. Unfortunately, the term is no longer 
accurate. The word “‘fringe’’ implies trim- 
ming, as on the storied surreys. It implies 
a little extra, like icing on a cake. The 
wage ‘‘fringe’’, however, has become so 
large a part of labor’s total compensation 
that the word is no longer adequately 
descriptive. There appears to be, as a con- 
sequence, a growing tendency to substitute 
the phrase “‘wage supplements’’ for the 
more common term ‘fringe benefits’’. Ac- 
cepting this shift in terminology, I will 
hereafter refer to fringes as wage supple- 
ments. 

Wage supplements involve payments 
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New York University 





Wage supplements accounted for about 
20% of the total payrolls of 130 com- 
panies in 1953. This was about $817 
per employee. As new ‘‘fringes’’, like 
the “‘guaranteed annual wage’, are 
added and the old ones become more 
costly, management in general and per- 
sonnel people in particular are gravely 
concerned. This article may help clarify 
your thinking on the subject. 





without any directly associated employee 
effort, such as: pay for time when the em- 
ployee does not report for work; monetary 
awards and prizes for special activities; 
bonuses, contributions, and profit-sharing, 
for which the employee renders no direct 
service; payments to provide employee 
security and financial protection against 
various hazards and contingencies; and 
other practices and services that benefit 
employees primarily. 

They have several important charac- 
teristics: (1) they increase, directly or in- 
directly, the monetary income of the 
employees (unrelated to any direct increase 
of employee effort or service); (2) they 
benefit the employee, rather than the 
employer, directly and primarily; and (@) 
they increase the employer's total labor 
cost. 

This is not to say that the employer's 
expenditure is pure gift or benevolence. He 
probably expects some benefit, such as 
lessening of labor turnover, better morale, 
better type employees, and improved effi- 
ciency. His standing in his community 
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and labor market may be improved. All 
these effects are, however, hopes and ex- 
pectations. They are difficult to measure. 
The actions of other employers may offset 
them. Some students of labor have even 
concluded that they are not a particularly 
effective type of manpower bait. 


GrRowTH OF WaGE SUPPLEMENTS 


Although direct and complete data 
on the growth and prevalence of wage 
supplements are not available, we can 
pool scattered and fragmentary reports. 
These reports indicate: (1) a great expan- 
sion of retirement programs; (2) a tre- 
mendous multiplication of disability, 
health and survivor benefit programs; (3) 
an impressive increase in payment for time 
not worked; and (4) the growth of mis- 
cellaneous services. 

According to Department of Com- 
merce data, wage supplements such as old 
age and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, compensation for injuries, 
and employer contributions to private 
pension and welfare funds have grown 
from slightly less than half a billion dollars 
in 1929 (when some of them did not exist) 
to over nine billion dollars in 1953. This 
is an absolute growth of slightly more than 
18 times. They have also grown in relative 
terms, being slightly less than six per cent 
of wages and salaries in 1953 as against 
1.1 per cent in 1929. 

Comparing wage supplements paid by 
130 identical manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing companies in the years 
1947, 1949, 1951, and 1953, im terms of 
per cent of payroll, cents-per-payroll-hour, 
and dollars per year per employee, the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce also noted 
striking growth. Wage supplements in- 
creased in this period from 15.2 to 20.2 
per cent of the total payrolls of the com- 
panies studied, from 20.7 to 38.2 cents per 
payroll hour, and from $422 to $817 per 
year per employee. 


Of course the Chamber of Commerce 
study is not representative of the magni- 
tude of wage supplements over the entire 
economy, being a limited and selective 
sample. But it does demonstrate the strik- 
ing expansion of wage supplements which 
has occurred. 

Another indication of this growth has 
been provided by the Harvard Business 
Review, which published recently the re- 
sults of a study of ‘‘fringe’’ benefit costs. 
Analyzing the responses of 162 large and 
small companies, including light and heavy 
industry, utilities, retailing, banking, in- 
surance, and transportation in all sections 
of the country, the authors noted that the 
average cost of wage supplements! per 
productive hour worked had reached 32.30 
cents by the end of 1952. This figure, corre- 
sponding to 19.62 cents in 1948, repre- 
sented a rise of 64.6 per cent in the average 
cost of wage supplements during the five- 
year period 1948-1952. 


REASONS FOR THEIR GROWTH 


This expansion of wage supplements, 
both in amount and variety, was not an 
accidental development in American life. 
It was influenced by these factors: (1) a 
desire for security; (2) interpretations of 
the Taft-Hartley Act; () wage stabiliza- 
tion policies; (4) union demands; (5) 
democratization of the perquisites of ex- 
ecutive and white collar employment; (6) 
employer competition for workers in a 
tight labor market; and (7) the tax laws. 

The desire for security is not new. It 
has existed in all times and places. Of 
course the hazards have changed. Indus- 
trialization and urbanization created or 
intensified the economic risks associated 
with accident, unemployment, sickness, 
disability, and old age. More and more, 


1 Adjusted so as to be in accordance with this paper's 
definition of wage supplements. To be specific, premium 
payments for time worked have been excluded from the 
wage supplements. 
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people in private enterprise countries ap- 
pear to believe that the economic system 
should assume the burden of protecting 
them against these hazards. It is vitally 
important, in this connection, that the 
economic system be productive enough to 
be able to afford such protection. 


Ru.tincs AND Court Dzcisions 


National Labor Relations Board rul- 
ings and court decisions, interpreting the 
Taft-Hartley Act, have held: (1) that 
employers must bargain collectively with 
unions on pensions if the latter demand it 
(Inland Steel case of 1949); (2) that group 
insurance programs are within the scope 
of wages and, therefore, a subject of col- 
lective bargaining CW. W. Cross and 
Company case of 1949); and (3) that year- 
end or Christmas bonuses (previously 
granted regularly by the employer), com- 
pany housing or rental charges, and the 
granting of stock bonuses to employees are 
proper subjects of collective bargaining. 
In late 1954, the NLRB ruled in the Rich- 
field Oil Corporation case that a corpora- 
tion that has established an employee 
stock purchase plan, to which it con- 
tributed, must bargain about the plan on 
request. The effect of these rulings and 
decisions is to broaden greatly, particu- 
larly with respect to wage supplements, 
the range of issues which employers are 
under legal obligation to bargain over 
with unions. 

As the wage stabilization programs of 
the National War Labor Board (World 
War ID) and the Wage Stabilization Board 
(Korean conflict) became effective in limit- 
ing wage-rate increases, they inspired a 
shift in emphasis to indirect ways of com- 
pensating employees. Wage supplements 
represent such indirect ways of improving 
employee compensation. 

Alert to the changing circumstances 
due to these legal rulings and wage regula- 
tions, union leaders seem to have followed 


a course of expediency. They have nego- 
tiated wage rate increases when they 
could. When wage increases were difficult 
to obtain, they emphasized wage supple- 
ments or combined wages and supple- 
ments in collective bargaining ‘‘packages’’. 

Generally, there seems to have been a 
preference, on the part of both union 
leaders and membership, for wage in- 
creases rather than supplements. The 
former represents cash now, while the 
supplemeats often represent deferred and 
conditional income (received on condition 
of and in event of death, sickness, dis- 
ability, retirement, and so on). 


BENeErFits SPREAD TO WAGE EARNERS 


It has been observed that wage supple- 
ments are not really new. They have 
existed for a rather long time. The really 
significant new development thus becomes 
their spread from the executive and white 
collar groups to the mass of wage earners. 
Viewed this way, the expansion of wage 
supplements in the American economy 
becomes a process of democratizing certain 
important employment perquisites from 
the relatively few to the many. 

Employers, bidding more vigorously 
against each other for workers in the tight 
labor markets of the World War II and post 
World War II years, have offered more 
and bigger wage supplements. Although 
the effectiveness of these inducements in 
attracting labor have been questioned by 
some economists, employers have hoped to 
improve their labor market position by 
offering them. 

Another point must be made in this 
connection. The costs of certain wage 
supplements are related directly to base 
wages, an example being welfare funds to 
which employers contribute a percentage 
of their payroll. As inflation and labor 
shortages elevate basic wages, there is thus 
an automatic and proportionate increase in 
the costs of wage supplements directly 
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related to base wages. In recession or de- 
pression this would, of course, work in 
reverse. 

High corporate and personal income 
taxes, during and since World War II, 
have influenced both employers and em- 
ployees to view certain wage supplements 
more favorably than they otherwise might 
have. Certain supplements, under given 
conditions, involve tax benefits for em- 
ployer and/or employee. 


Kinps oF Wace SupPpLEMENTS 


Although there is an extensive and 
diverse range of wage supplements, avail- 
able studies indicate clearly that they are 
of unequal importance. Actually, two 
groups of wage supplements are of major 
significance: (1) pay for time not worked; and 
(2) payments to provide employee security and 
financial protection against various hazards and 
contingencies. Of all the wage supplement 
practices, these two were most prevalent 
and most costly. 

In 1953, the Chamber of Commerce 
computed payments for time not worked 
at 8.2 per cent of the payroll of 940 manu- 
facturing and mon-manufacturing com- 
panies. In that year a// wage supplements 
amounted to 19.2 per cent of payrolls. In 
short, 42.7 per cent of the cost of a/l wage 
supplements was accounted for by pay for 
time not worked. 

The same data indicated that em- 
ployer payments for employee security 
were somewhat greater in 1953 than their 
payments for time not worked, amounting 
to 8.8 per cent of the payrolls of the 940 
companies surveyed. This was 45.8 per 
cent of the cost of al] wage supplements 
in that year. Combined, the cost of these 
two groups of wage supplements amounted 
to 88.5 per cent of the cost of all wage 
supplements. 

The Harvard Business Review study 
computed the average cost of payments 
for time not worked, during 1952, to be 


14.44 cents per productive hour worked 
for the 162 firms whose data was analyzed. 
This was 44.7 per cent of the average cost 
of 32.3 cents per productive hour worked 
for all wage supplements. 

The same study revealed that employer 
payments for employee security, during 
1952, averaged 13.1 cents per productive 
hour worked, or 40.6 per cent of the aver- 
age cost per productive hour worked of all 
wage supplements. Combined, the average 
cost of these two groups of wage supple- 
ments amounted to 85.3 per cent of the 
average cost of al] wage supplements. The 
differences between the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Harvard Business Review studies 
do not seem nearly so significant as the 
similarities. In both studies, payments for 
time not worked and payments for em- 
ployee security dominate the wage supple- 
ment picture. 


VACATIONS AND Ho.ipays CostLy 


Paid vacations and paid holidays are 
the two most costly practices involving 
payments for time not worked. They are 
also the most prevalent. The Harvard 
Business Review study indicated that these 
two accounted for 79.3 per cent of the 
cost involved in employer payments for 
time not worked. Of the two practices, 
vacation pay was more important, ac- 
counting for 51.7 per cent of the cost of 
payments for time not worked. Holiday 
pay followed, accounting for 27.6 per cent. 

Production workers in the United 
States today commonly receive two weeks 
vacation with pay, with many eligible for 
three weeks paid vacation after 15 years of 
service. Collective bargaining agreements 
usually provide six paid holidays, the most 
common ones being: New Year's Day; 
Memorial Day; Independence Day; Labor 
Day; Thanksgiving Day; and Christmas. 
When operating or production conditions 
require employees to work on recognized 
holidays, it is also common practice for 
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employers to pay a premium for that work. 
These supplements are not, however, ‘‘cut 
and dried’’ collective bargaining matters, 
continuing to involve such issues as the 
number of paid holidays or length of vaca- 
tion and eligibility or service requirements. 

Pension plan premiums and pension 
payments are the most important type of 
employer payment for employee security, 
amounting to 3.8 per cent of payroll for 
the 940 companies surveyed by the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1953. These 
payments were followed by the various 
types of legally required employer pay- 
ments, 3.2 per cent of payroll. 

The growth of private pension pro- 
grams serves to emphasize such problems 
as their relationship to the Federal Social 
Security program, their impact on labor 
mobility, and their effects as a consequence 
of compulsory retirement on the basis of 
age. Somewhat less significant were such 
employer payments as life-insurance pre- 
miums, death benefits, sickness, accident 
and medical-care insurance premiums, and 
hospitalization insurance. These amounted 
to 1.8 per cent of payroll for the 940 com- 
panies surveyed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1953. This relative order of im- 
portance was revealed also in the Harvard 
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Business Review study. These private pro- 
grams also involve, as recent newspaper 
stories indicate, the serious problems of 
honesty and wisdom in the handling of 
the vast sums involved. 

It is clearly apparent that the economic 
well-being of American workers can no 
longer be gauged by an examination of the 
direct money wage payments which they 
receive for time worked or for output 
produced. Wage supplements have become 
a large element in labor’s total remunera- 
tion, enlarging its real living standards. 
They reflect, in their extensiveness and 
magnitude, the material achievements and 
high productivity which mark the Ameri- 
can economy. 

The further growth of both wages and 
wage supplements will of course depend 
upon future advancements in our nation’s 
productive efficiency. One need not be a 
moralist to observe that a nation cannot 
talk itself into eternal plenty. If it could, 
all nations would be rich in material pos- 
sessions. They are not. 

The implicit lesson is plain. Energy, 
inventiveness, freedom, and the essential 
unity of all economic and social groups are 
the keys to material progress and a rea- 
sonably secure life. 
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Open Letter to a 
Novice House Organ Editor 


By Auprey E. Heusser, Publications Supervisor 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New Haven 


D™ Autce: You have asked me to write 
you about some of the problems that 


you are likely to face in your first job as a ° 


house organ editor. Let's not waste time 
talking about the mechanical problems of 
the graphics art trade. Concerning these 
you will find ample help in the books at 
your local library, the courses available in 
your nearby schools, and through member- 
ship in the industrial editors’ association 
that serves your area. 

What I'd like to write about, instead, 
is the place that the house publication holds 
in the industrial communication program. 
Before I do that, I want to remind you that 
an employee publication is one of the costs 
of doing business and, as such, must pay its 
way to justify its existence. 

The quickest way to set yourself 
straight, once this financial fact is firmly 
fixed in your mind, is to consider for a 
minute what your house organ is not. It 
is NOt a newspaper in any commercial sense. 
It isn’t a magazine in any newsstand sense. 
It isn't a periodical, as the Post Office uses 
the word: you'll never get a second-class 
mailing permit for it. In short, it isn't 
published to be purchased: the purchase 
was underwritten by your company before 
you set pen to paper. 

But it is published to be read and, more 
than that, to be read and believed, so that 
the employee-reader is persuaded to a course 
of action that will help reduce the cost of 
doing business for the company-sponsor. 
And right here, let me make clear that such 
persuasion is possible only when the course 
of action is beneficial to both the company 





Good employee publications cost plenty: 
one way or another, most managements 
expect a return on their investment in 
them. The author, out of her rich experi- 
ence in this field and her wide acquaint- 
ance with industrial editors and their 
problems, itemizes some of the ways in 
which a house organ can justify its 
existence. She advises a young editor 
how to attract and persuade readers. 





and the employee. It is not within the power 
of any editor to create this condition. 

And this brings us to the very basis of 
all industrial publication success—it must 
be built upon the understanding that 
nothing is accomplished by the house organ 
except insofar as it has some impact upon 
the employee-reader. Few of us come to our 
jobs with a clear understanding of this fact. 

If we had our training on commercial 
newspapers, we find it hard to believe that 
what builds circulation is not always the 
thing with the greatest influence on the 
employee-reader. Of if we come from the 
magazine field, we usually think a flam- 
boyant feature presentation will do as much 
for an industrial employee as though he 
paid the subscription price to get it. 

If our training has been in some field 
other than journalism, it is some time before 
we understand that people don’t necessarily 
read all that they should read, let alone 
believe it. Under normal conditions, it will 
be some time before the novice editor sees 
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clearly that his job calls for attention to 
what the article says, how it says it, and 
what it does not say—right down to the 
final impression left upon the reader. 

Let us take, for instance, the articles 
which you find in a newsstand magazine 
concerning traffic accidents. ‘‘The Terrible 
Traffic Toll’, the headline says; and there 
is a series of excellent pictures showing 
superhighways crowded with automobiles, 
a gory body half hanging from a wrecked 
car, a weeping mother bending over the 
limp form of a small child. 

You read the article and you don’t skip 
a word. The magazine goes up a notch in 
your estimation. If you haven't renewed 
your subscription, you surely will. If you 
are a newsstand buyer, you'll probably pick 
up next month's issue on the strength of this 
one excellent article. The publication is a 
success by the best measurement its pub- 
lisher can apply. 

Yet, you go right out and drive your 
car just as fast as you ever drove it and you 
contribute your full share to the terrible 
traffic toll just as though the article had 
never been written. And the fact that this is 
true detracts in no way from the success of 
that publication. 


Housg Orcan ARTICLES DiFreR 


But consider the house publication that 
presents an article on industrial accidents. 
The headline must be carefully written, so 
that the person who only scans will not get 
the erroneous impression that a factory is a 
dangerous place to work. Your most 
spectacular headline gets thrown out before 
you start. From the beginning, your job is 
more intricate than that of the commercial 
publication because you must make contact 
with the reader without scaring the reader's 
wife half to death. Nor may you use pictures 
of mangled bodies, however much they 
might increase your readership. 

A good rule is that no employee will 
ever be pictured in an unsafe act. Showing 
the right way to do a thing leaves a more 


lasting impression. Yet, within these limits, 
the copy must be so skillfully written and 
presented that it will be read in its entirety. 
And—here’s the rub—as a result of that 
reading, the employee should be persuaded 
to do his job more safely. 

Perhaps safety is not a problem in your 
organization. But if it is, you can never 
escape your share in the safety record. 
Though no one will imagine that as the 
result of one article the safety record is 
going to improve, the improvement of that 
record is a continuous bread-and-butter job 
for the editor. Over a period of years, as the 
result of the house organ’s treatment of 
safety, supplementing a sound plant-wide 
safety program, that record had better im- 
prove if the house organ hopes to justify its 
existence. 


H. O. Must Get Rzsutts 


For the house organ’s success is meas- 
ured by its ability to influence the em- 
ployee’s thinking. And, other things being 
equal, if it doesn’t make him a more careful 
workman, then to that extent it’s a failure. 
If you have no safety problem, you can 
apply this same formula to some other 
problem—customer relations, quality work- 
manship, good housekeeping, or high pro- 
ductivity. 

In any case, let no house organ editor 
imagine that because his circulation is not 
charted like that of a newsstand magazine, 
there are no charts to tell how well he does 
his job. The charts are there—accident re- 
ports, employment turnover, absenteeism, 
productivity, employee relations—all these 
and others tell the story of the house 
organ’s success or failure. Only a small 
share of the credit goes to the house organ, 
but that share means a lot. 

It is with the recognition of these facts 
that you really begin to build a house organ. 
You see at last that somehow or other you 
have got to reach the reader, and your first 
job must be to find out what the reader is 
really like. Probably you will want to im- 
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prove your relationship with your volunteer 
staff, or build one. The volunteer, you will 
see, is very likely a typical reader. Readers 
differ, and the more volunteers you have, 
the better, since these give you a better 
cross-section. And this concern for readers 
has another effect. Once the editor appreci- 
ates readers, he wants to please them. 


Eprtror’s CONCERN FOR READERS 


At one time, my office window looked 
outona house wherea retired employee lived. 
I have never forgotten the pleasure I got 
from watching that retiree when the house 
publication was delivered. In the summer, 
he'd sit on the porch reading it, and reading 
parts out loud to his wife sitting beside 
him. Without knowing his name, or any- 
thing about him, it became terribly im- 
portant that the publication should meet 
with his approval. He became for me the 
typical reader... and nothing that hap- 
pened that summer did me more good than 
to be reminded once a week that I wasn’t 
publishing that house organ for national 
awards, or personal approbation, or to im- 
press some editor in a neighboring city, or 
even to please myself. It was being pub- 
lished for its readers—its employee-readers; 
and, even more, to influence them. 

Much the same pleasure comes on 
distribution day from watching employees 
stream out of the gates with the house 
organ in their hands or rolled up and stuck 
in their back pockets. You see them peeking 
at it as they hurry for the bus, commenting 
on the cover, looking for familiar names, 
and suddenly it comes to you that this is 
what you were working for. I know that 
there are many conditions which make 
distribution within the plant difficult if not 
impossible, but when practicable, it makes 
a good and simple test of employee accept- 
ance. Any individual employee may never 
become a reader, but you've accomplished 
something if he’s willing to carry the 
publication home. 


All this, of course, is leading you to the 
place where you become almost obsessed 
with the business of readers. A reader, you 
see at last, is a most unusual person. He has 
to be stalked and lured. There is no graphic 
arts trick known to the trade but it must be 
tested and perfected (or discarded) to win 
you readers. The commercial magazines 
must be studied for what makes people 
read. But, here as elsewhere, things like 
four-color art work, which win readers for 
some popular newsstand magazines, could 
easily repel the employee-reader. His first 
reaction might well be: “‘If they'd put 
what that cost in my pay envelope, they'd 
be doing something!’ 


Bart To Catcu READERS 


Every editor will develop his own 
formula for catching a reader. But, in 
general, it will be found that these are the 
principal kinds of copy which successfully 
bait the trap: those which interest, inform, 
entertain, or appeal to the reader's ego. 

Now, a great many other people are 
also trying to catch readers, and with this 
same bait. So you had better be a realist if 
you hope for any success. When it comes to 
being interesting and entertaining, your 
house organ is getting some really stiff 
competition. Everything that comes to the 
reader's attention, from the television com- 
mercial to the handbill at the door, is trying 
to snag a reader, and for the most part by 
being interesting and amusing. 

As a consequence, some of the most 
brilliant writers in the country are giving 
the house organ editor a run for his money. 
As a realist, you might as well face the 
brutal fact: try though you will, you are 
never going to be so interesting and amusing 
that you can snatch a reader away from the 
competition. And this is not to say that 
you shouldn't be as interesting and amusing 
as you know how. If nothing else, it’s good 
practice. 

However, this shouldn't discourage 
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you. The house organ editor has two other 
lures and with these, if you apply yourself, 
you can catch all the readers you need. First 
of all, as the company editor, you have in- 
formation that the employee can get no- 
where else. How successful this lure can be 
is demonstrated by countless company news- 
papers which carry nothing but information 
about the company and company-sponsored 
activities. 

People who believe that you must 
print personals in order to get employees to 
read company news have a hard time ex- 
plaining the success of these newspapers, 
because there isn’t a personal in them any- 
where. Yet, there is no question about their 
reader acceptance and the only possible 
explanation is that employees are eager for 
news about the place where they work and 
will read the publication that gives it to 
them. 


RecoGnizzE WorkKERsS AS INDIVIDUALS 


There is another way to catch the em- 
ployee-reader—by giving him a sense of 
personal gratification. And lest you think 
that what I have said about a newspaper 
free from personals means that I have some- 
thing against personals, let me tell you 
something I have observed in my years as a 
house organ editor: every day, some publi- 
cation that carried no personals announces 
that it is going to extend its coverage to 
include them. But no publication ever says 
it’s going to stop printing personals. The 
only way to do that is to stop printing 
altogether. 

You see, the need of the industrial 
worker to be recognized as an individual is 
so real that the editor can, if he wishes, 
insure something better than go per cent 
readership by so simple a device as printing 
the names of go per cent of the employees 
in every issue. And this, of course, a great 
many editors are doing . . . to the despair 
of those who are concerned with the future 
of industrial journalism. 


This leads us back to the beginning, 
right to the very heart of the whole prob- 
lem. For the industrial journalist, it can 
never be enough to catch a reader. That 
reader has got to be influenced, persuaded, 
if you will, to the end that some useful com- 
pany purpose is served. And printing the 
mames of go per cent of the employees, 
though it may attract 90 per cent of the 
employees as readers, will not serve much, 
if any, useful company purpose. 


But Kezep Purposge in MInp 


This is the obvious danger: that as an 
industrial editor you will become so en- 
thralled with the business of catching 
readers that you forget that this is not 
your end purpose. 

I give you this as the handwriting on 
the wall: the death warrant of your publi- 
cation has been signed when your boss says: 
“‘Oh, sure, we have a house organ. The 
employees seem to like it. I don’t know that 
it does us any good, but it certainly doesn’t 
do us any harm.’’ The house organ of which 
the management can say this, truthfully or 
no, is for sure doing some harm: it is wasting 
the company’s money. Your employee- 
reader may not see the good that the house 
organ does, but the management should be 
able to see it in a very real and convincing 
form. 

Never fool yourself that your publica- 
tion cannot be made a dollars-and-cents, 
dividend-paying investment. First as last, 
you might as well understand that part of 
your job is to demonstrate the worth of the 
publication. You cannot hope to hide for 
long behind such words as ‘‘intangibles’’ 
and ‘‘good will’’ and ‘‘favorable reaction’’. 
What accidents cost—what it costs to train 
a new employee—what it costs to lose a 
customer—what waste and scrap and in- 
efficiency cost—what public antagonism 
costs—these are not intangibles. The work 
of the house organ is to reduce some or all 
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of these costs. It is, of course, the work of 
lots of others, too, and the failure of the 
house organ will affect the whole industrial 
relations program. 

As an editor, you are going to have 
your own ideas of just how you intend to 
carry your share of the industrial relations 
load. You will probably want to extend 
your objective to include a share in the 
sales and community relations job, too. 
You may want to say, for instance, that 
your purpose is to show that your company 
is a good place to work; or that it is a 
human kind of corporation; or that it is a 
good corporate citizen; or that the people 
who work for yourcompany are good people 
to work with. To the extent that you can 
convince your readers that these things are 
true—and if you don’t think them true, for 
heaven's sake get another job!—you will 
have helped establish a favorable climate in 
which the other agents of industrial, 
public, and community relations can do 
their work. 


H. O. 1s ror Att EMPLoyees 


And when you think of employees, 
don’t just think of production workers. 
Everyone who works for the company is an 
employee, and can be reached and in- 
fluenced by the house publication. It is just 
as important for a graduate engineer to 
believe the people who work for your com- 
pany are good people as it is tor an elevator 
operator to believe it. A great deal of good 
may come out of the fact that a plant 
manager who raises orchids reads about a 
boiler tender at the far end of the plant who 
also raises them, or vice-versa. 

There are even instances when it does 
good to print 125 items about 125 employees 
buying new cars . . . and what kind of cars. 
In the first place, it reminds management 
that parking facilities can be of primary im- 
portance. But, on top of that, what better 
proof do you want that a company is a good 
place to work than the news that sub- 


stantial numbers of its employees are buying 
new cars, or new homes, or sending their 
kids to college? 

But, here you see I am talking about 
personals that are something more than a 
list of names. These are personals that con- 
tain facts to substantiate a claim, even 
though the claim is never mentioned. 

News, you probably tell your volunteer 
staff, can’t be gathered in wholesale lots; 
it doesn’t come that way. Well, readers 
can't be gathered in wholesale lots, either. 
One by one, employee-readers have to be 
reached, and persuaded. None of them is 
persuaded by any single thing he reads. 
Each has to be inched along so slowly 
that the point at which his opinion changes 
is never recognized. 


Maxine A SALESMAN BETTER 


Let's take, for instance, a young sales 
executive who believes that the company 
would be flat on its back if it weren't for 
the fact that he has tripled sales in his 
territory. So far as he is concerned, the pro- 
duction end of the job is a mechanical 
process . . . anybody can do it. But selling 
. . . that's something else again. 

Yet, like most employees, he reads the 
company publication... not thoroughly, 
but at least he reads the part which gives 
him information or personal gratification. 
He gets some gratification from reading 
about the product he sells. He reads the 
cutlines under pictures and skims through 
the department news, looking for mention 
of his product. 

Gradually he becomes familiar with the 
names of the people who work on his prod- 
uct. One day he notices that one of them is 
retiring. Another time he sees that one of 
them is getting married. Over many months, 
these people take on personalities. Then one 
day he reads that there are 250 people 
employed in the departments that make his 
product. 

Being a person of vision, he finally 
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sees that he is not alone. He is tied to the 
jobs of 250 other people. His relationship 
with the company has a new significance. 
His idea that the company depended only 
on him is gone. He is a better salesman. 

Because he is a better salesman, those 
250 people are a little more secure in their 
jobs. The company prospects are a little 
brighter. All because the house organ 
snagged a reader and influenced him. 

Idealistic, you say. Of course. But this 
is one business where ideals have a way of 
becoming realities. It was some degree of 
idealism which led your company to spon- 
sor a house publication . . . your company 
and over 6,000 others. 

Leaders of industry, careful with their 
company’s money, underwrite the house 
publication to the tune of several million 
dollars a year. And, oddly enough, it is the 
house organ with a clear-cut goal that is 
growing. Editors who want to grow need 
goals comparable to those of the people 
footing the bill. 


A Worp To Company LiBRARIANS 


In a way, it is flattering that some com- 
panies have such long routing lists of people 
who want to see Personnel Journal regularly. 

It shows that executives throughout the 
organization—not only in the personnel de- 
partment—realize more and more that their 
main concern is with people, and that P/J 
can help them. 

But in another way those long routing 
lists are saddening. They mean that some 
executives don’t see the current issue for a 
long time; that they can't always keep the 
magazine long enough to read it as thor- 
oughly as they'd like; that they can't keep 
copies at hand to refer to. 

The cure, of course, is to order individual 
subscriptions for your executives who want 
and need P/J most. Please see our quantity 
discounts for multiple subscriptions on page 
122. Address: Personnel Journal, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 








HIRING MANUALS 


A 10 to 15 page manual, which outlines a step-by-step hiring, screening, 


placement, and followup program. Included are objective testing forms, 
with national norms and standards, for: short application, aptitude and 
intelligence tests, personality questionnaires, weighted application blank, and 
interview guides. A separate hiring manual is available for each of the 24 
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For further information, write to 
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The Psychologist 
and Personnel Management 


T must be emphasized at the outset that 
l the psychologist is not simply someone 
with a bag of tricks in one hand and a brief- 
case full of books in the other. His tests, 
questionnaires, attitude scales and the like 
are not very mysterious and any intelligent 
and educated person can quickly learn to 
administer them. The same person could, if 
he had the time, read up the psychologist’s 
trade papers. 

However, even extensive reading of this 
literature would enable the personnel 
manager to solve only a few of his own staff 
problems. The psychologist, I suggest, is 
likely to be useful to the personnel manager 
because he is trained and experienced in 
tackling personnel problems in a scientific 
fashion. And ‘scientific’ has nothing to do 
with apparatus and relatively little to do 
with specialized knowledge. It has a lot to 
do with method. 

The personnel manager who tackles his 
problems objectively, assesses the results of 
controlled trials and draws unprejudiced 
conclusions is much more of a scientific 
psychologist than the man who surrounds 
his desk with heaps of ‘psychological’ de- 
vices and adorns his conversation with the 
latest thing in jargon. 

I should like to sketch briefly the way 
that occupational psychology has developed 
in recent years. In the 1920s and 1930s the 

Thanks to Personnel Management, published by the 
Institute of Personnel Management, London, for permission 
to reprint this article which is based on a talk given by 
Mr. McMahon at a Staff Management Association conference 
at Eastbourne last year. 


By Dents McManon 
Senior Lecturer in Psychology and 


Director of the Applied Psychology Unit 


University of Edinburgh 





With our increasing emphasis on human 
relations in industry, the psychologist’ s 
contribution to business becomes more 
and more important. All of us, the 
author suggests, are psychologists of a 
sort: we shall become better psycholo- 
gists and obtain better results when we 
learn to tackle problems objectively and 
otherwise follow scientific methods. 





topics engaging the attention of psycholo- 
gists were work study, training, selection, 
lighting, fatigue and similar matters. What 
emerged was a lot of answers, all fairly 
highly specific to the particular situation 
investigated, and attempts were often made 
to generalize from them. 

It was increasingly recognized that 
these attempts were breaking down. Even 
in selection, for example, it became obvious 
that factors such as fitting-into-the-particu- 
lar-group-in-this-particular-place were at 
least as important as intelligence, special 
aptitudes . . . and soon. Again, if the work- 
ers had a poor attitude to the management 
and considered that such things as improved 
seating and lighting were ‘for the firm's 
benefit anyway’, they couldeasily negate the 
hypothetical improvements. 

Similarly, researches into fatigue and 
breakdown told one little that could be 
applied to another problem place if one 
didn’t know the state of morale—a factor 
which could knock all one’s estimates end- 
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wise. Incentives, monetary or other, would 
work in one group and not in another, 
although both groups looked alike. Labor 
turnover, it became more and more obvious, 
was not something which could be investi- 
gated by itself; it related to that place, 
during that period and usually was an out- 
ward sign of inward grace—or lack of it. 
Similarly (although these findings came 
along more recently) merit-rating schemes 
which worked well and were accepted in 
one place caused trouble in others; and, as 
the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology report a few years ago made clear, 
‘the machinery of joint consultation is less 
important than the attitudes of those in- 
volved.”’ 


Workers’ Attirupes [MpoRTANT 


The Hawthorne experiment, as the 
series of investigations carried out at the 
Western Electric Company came to be 
called, crystallized a good deal of this. One 
commentator referred to ‘‘those unknown, 
unsuspected and unconscious forces within 
the human being which were capable of 
playing havoc with the results of carefully 
planned scientific experiments.’’ The lan- 
guage is a little exaggerated and the senti- 
ment expressed is rather naive but—al- 
though the experiments were not very 
scientific really—the Hawthorne reports 
started a New Look for investigators in oc- 
cupational psychology. After Elton Mayo, 
Roethlisberger, Dixon and others had pub- 
lished their books and rubbed in the im- 
portance of the interaction of factors, it was 
difficult for any psychologist to try to in- 
vestigate labor turnover (to take an ex- 
ample) in isolation. 

What then has come out of recent re- 
search in the field of employee relations? 
What appears to ‘stand up’ when the re- 
search is duplicated in other places at other 
times? What are there in the way of general 
findings which can be applied as prescrip- 
tions by any manager anywhere? The nos- 


trums are remarkably few and certainly fall 
into the category of ‘‘blinding glimpses of 
the obvious.’’ Here are a representative 


half dozen: 


GENERAL FINDINGS OF RESEARCH 


. Workers who are kept informed of 
how they're doing, who have knowl- 
edge-of-results, do better than less in- 
telligently treated workers. 

. Success follows the supervisor: when 
supervisors have been swopped around, 
production rates tend to be swopped 
around with them. 

. Supervisors who are employee-centered 
(to use the elegant American term) 
get more out of their workers than do 
the autocrats, or the more technically 
minded supervisors. 

. On the whole, small working groups 
or teams do better than large ones. 

. Workers who complain about the 
cafeteria are usually complaining 
about something else really, but have 
displaced their resentment on to a 
handy whipping boy. 

. Groups which set their own produc- 
tion targets after free discussion do 
better than groups which have their 
goals set for them—even when the 
setting has been done by enlightened 
and kindly masters. 

The last one is rather interesting and 
illustrates, I suggest, the value of employing 
psychologists to carry out this kind of in- 
vestigation. When the first of the experi- 
ments which gave these results was pub- 
lished, it was criticized on the grounds 
that the group which set its own target was 
discovered to have had knowledge-of-results 
and to have had rather better training than 
the ‘control’ group. Therefore the experi- 
mental results were valueless and the whole 
thing had to be done again, at other times 
and in other places. The point is this: be- 
cause the investigation was carried out by 
psychologists it was open to criticism by 
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every professional colleague who cared to 
read the report in the technical journal and 
ask awkward scientific questions. 

The psychologist has probably no so- 
lution to your particular problem just by 
listening to you talking about it. He has to 
investigate that problem there, then. The 
half dozen findings I mentioned appear to 
hold for the USA and Great Britain since 
the 1939-45 war. They may or may not hold 
in the USSR, or in Great Britain or the 
United States in time of slump. 

In Britain there is a climate of opinion 
prevailing now which certainly did not 
prevail in the early and mid-1930s. What the 
worker then used to think was fair enough, 
now causes a strike. 

To the occupational psychologist, un- 
like the physiologist, there is really no 
such thing as Man—rather are there lots of 
individuals who have been and are being 
subjected to certain kinds of experience and 
who, as a result, feel and think this, that 
and the other. To put the point almost in 
caricature, a merit rating scheme which goes 
down well with unorganized girls in a light 
industry on the Great West Road might not 
be applicable to South Wales miners. 


ADVICE TO PERSONNEL MANAGERS 


But the personnel manager may say that 
he cannot call on a psychologist to tackle 
his particular problems of employee rela- 
tions and he lacks the skill and time to 
tackle them scientifically himself. What is 
he to do meantime? 

The short answer seems to be that he 
should get a good boss. Two recent British 
attempts to discover why it was that 
factories of similar size and equipment had 
widely different levels of productivity and 
morale came to the conclusion that the 
managers had a lot to do with it. In both 
investigations the managers getting the 
good results were men of energy, intel- 
ligence, courage, initiative, justice, kindli- 
ness and, apparently, of democratic temper. 


This is not to argue, of course, that 
managers should study psychology. I am 
not aware that any of the successful man- 
agers mentioned had ever made any sys- 
tematic study of the subject. Indeed, I have 
heard from colleagues that a few managers 
have had to be warned by occupational 
psychologists that if they don’t get on with 
their own job of managing and stop worry- 
ing overmuch about ‘the psychology’ of it 
all, they will soon go bankrupt. 

One manager was, it seems, so obsessed 
with the possible effects of the various 
methods of giving orders that he found 
himself almost incapable of giving any 
orders at all. 

“The centipede was happy until the snail 
in fun 

Enquired which leg came after which, 

Which worked his mind to such a pitch, 

He lay distracted in the ditch, con- 
sidering how to run.”’ 
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Army Finds College Courses 
For Employees a Good Buy 


By Jacx H. Epstein, Chief, Training Branch 
Civilian Personnel Office, The Engineer Center 


FTER-HOURS scientific, technical and 
engineering courses have been part of 
the training program for civilian personnel 
at the Corps of Engineers’ Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, for more than three years. In 
1951 the Laboratories arranged with the 
Catholic University of America for courses 
at our station. 

Employees attend classes on their own 
time, and pay for all necessary books and 
supplies; the Government pays only the 
tuition costs. Students agree to pay even 
the tuition costs if they fail to pass a 
course, if they drop out before completing 
it, or if they do not remain in government 
service for at least a year for each six 
months training. 

While the Laboratories are not in- 
terested in degrees, credits are given by 
the University for completed courses. 
Therefore, employees may earn B.A. and 
M.A. degrees under the program: nine 
employees, eight of whom are still em- 
ployed here, have received M.A. degrees 
in various engineering fields. 

Typical courses offered are: Metal- 
lurgy, Transistor Theory and Application, 
Atomic Powerplant Design, Advanced Ma- 
chine Design, Engineering Electronics, 
Calculus, Advanced Strength of Materials, 
Gas Turbine Design, Technical Report 
Writing, and Geometric and Instrumental 
Optics. 

The following figures cover three 
years of operation (September 1951 through 


June 1954): 
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Fort Belvoir, Virginia 





College courses make engineers more 
valuable on the job. Not only that, but 
the very availability of such courses, 
giving credits toward B.A. and M.A. 
degrees, helps keep them on the job 
longer. The Government picks up the 
tuition tab. Cost figures are cited; the 
results appraised. 





In attendance 
Number of these who have 
now left the Laboratories 
Breakdown of the 53 people who left: 
Other Government agencies 
(similar work) 
Private Industry (similar 
work) 
Reduction in Force 
Military Service 
Other (return to school, 
moved out of state) 
Total number of work- 
years put in at ERDL 
by these 53 people 
Amount of training in 
work-years received at 
Government expense 
by the 53 people 
Total cost of the pro- 
gram to date 
Over-all cost per individ- 
ual (470 people) 
These figures indicate that those who 
left our employ stayed with us approxi- 


470 
53 


18 
18 
4 
5 
8 


137 


35 


$23 , 420.00 


$50.00 
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mately four times as long as the amount 
of training received. At $50 per individual, 
the program provides quality and quantity 
training at low cost. 

Government service can be considered 
a multi-plant organization like many 
large industrial firms. So, 18 of the 53 
people who left this particular organiza- 
tion but who are now in other government 
agencies doing similar work, may be con- 
sidered as still with the ‘‘firm’’. The total 
organization has derived, and is deriving, 
the benefits of the training. 


StupgEnts’ Opinions oF ProGRaAM 


In order to evaluate what the Govern- 
ment got for its money, a random sample 
of employee-students were asked, ‘‘What 
tangible or intangible benefits, if any, has 
the Government received from your at- 
tendance in courses at the Fort Belvoir 
Branch of the Catholic University?’’ Here 
are some of the replies: 

“Enables the individual to analyze, 
evaluate and expound fragmentary re- 
ports from various sources on a particular 
item. The reports are often conflicting, 
exaggerated and replete with errors.”’ 

‘Enables an individual to ‘go it’ by 
himself. Courses sharpen the intellect, keep 
one from stagnating.”’ 

‘Enables you to intellectually probe 
and not fly off on tangents. Reading cata- 
logues won't help, studying text books 
might, taking courses will.”’ 

“In general, many questions and prob- 
lems come up during the course of a day 
which have been answered as a result of 
the knowledge received from the course. 
The courses not only helped me to do a 
better job, they also save the time of other 
engineers who might otherwise be plagued 
with routine technical questions."’ 

A modification of the question was 
answered by a group of supervisors. Here 
is what they said: 

‘“Members of the staff have broadened 


their technical knowledge along with the 
scientific lines associated with their partic- 
ular field, as well as related fields. This has 
measurably increased the respect and con- 
fidence of subordinates and resulted in a 
more dependent and confident association 
in the entire engineering force... ."" 
“The courses have helped to broaden 
knowledge and understanding of general 
engineering principles and thus enable 
supervisors to increase the technica] re- 
sponsibilities of individual assignments.”’ 
“The availability of university courses 
which serve to expand the professional 
stature of employees breeds a general feeling 
of contentment and personal satisfaction 
which goes a long way toward reducing 
turnover in professional employees.”’ 
Although such values cannot be trans- 
lated directly into dollars and cents, it is 
certain that the Government has received 
dividends far in excess of the $50.00 in- 
vested per individual. Besides benefits to 
the Government, as expressed in these 
comments, individuals have enhanced their 
self-development. All levels of supervision 
are pleased with the results of the program. 


PROGRAM TO BE EXPANDED 


Higher echelons of authority are in 
full agreement. Approval was received to 
renew the contract with Catholic Univer- 
sity. Further, approval was given to ex- 
pand the program and to include manage- 
ment or administrative courses. 

Other Government installations handle 
contract training in other ways, such as 
giving time off for attendance, with the 
employee paying part of the cost. We 
believe our method to be more economical 
and beneficial. 

Our experience with contract training 
proves that it also tends to reduce person- 
nel, recruitment and turnover problems. 
Of course the major benefit is that it pro- 
motes more efficient and expeditious opera- 
tions in the Laboratories. 





Just Looking, Thank You 


TIPS ON RECRUITING COLLEGE SENIORS 


rom J. Lloyd Stone, Director of Student 

Placement at the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, come a few sug- 
gestions for employers who look to the col- 
leges and universities to fill part of their 
manpower needs. Too many personnel 
offices, he says, give the college placement 
people too little notice of their intentions 
and their requirements, and asa result ‘‘miss 
the boat’’. Mr. Stone lists a few “‘funda- 
mental points’’ as follows: 


1. A representative of a company visiting 
a college or university should send all pertinent 
facts concerning the interview several weeks 
before his arrival on the campus. 

2. The interview date should be established 
early in the fall. 

3. The personnel representative should 
outline, in detail, the qualifications of the 
students he desires to interview. 

4. Brochures and pamphlets telling of the 
work of the company should be made available 


to the students prior to the interview date. 

5. Application blanks should be forwarded 
to the placement office prior to the interview. 
The students should be instructed to complete 
the blanks and have them ready to submit at 
the time of the interview. 


Other suggestions made by Mr. Stone: 
(a) Visit several institutions in the same 
area while you're there. (b) Be ready with 
answers for the students’ many questions 
about the jobs you have to fill—the loca- 
tion, the time, the pay, the character of 
your training program, if any. The students 
will judge your company by the impression 
you make. (c) Inform the student placement 
officer about your results and decisions as 
soon as possible. (d) When you return to 
the same campus a year later, be armed with 
information about the students you em- 
ployed previously and their progress with 
the company. 


CLIMATE FOR GOOD RELATIONSHIPS 


a. following are excerpts from a talk 
made by Walter F. Roberts, personnel 
director of The Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
before the Executives’ Conference of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation at Belleair, Florida, last April. 

In sending us a copy of the talk, Mr. 
Roberts added some news about the Person- 
nel Association of Lincoln. He says it is 
developing very successfully, is now in its 
third year, and has more than fifty com- 
panies enrolled. The association has 
monthly luncheon meetings attended, on 
the average, by about forty people, who 
have heard some interesting programs. He 
himself, he says, ‘“‘always enjoys the 
Personnel Journal, particularly the articles 
that are directed toward the responsibilities 
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of the personnel office’’. Mr. Roberts titled 

his talk, ‘“Management and Its Relation- 

ship to Employees’. 
* 


* * 


All our lives we are concerned with rela- 
tionships. Our earliest recollections are of 
family relationships. As we grow older, we enter 
into school and church relationships and soon 
find ourselves involved in community relation- 
ships. With our modern communication and 
transportation facilities, we quickly become 
aware of ever expanding relationships which 
may be even national or world-wide in their 
scope. The measure of our success, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, depends in a large 
measure upon our ability to adjust our relation- 
ships. Poor adjustments in relationships lead 
to all kinds of serious complications. 

I wish I could present a simple formula easy 
to administer that would solve all our relation- 
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ship problems and achieve the most efficient use 
of manpower. I can only hope to point out a few 
things that may be helpful, most of which I 
am sure you already know. There is one thing 
reasonably certain and that is that best results 
cannot be achieved through the efforts of a per- 
sonnel director or a personnel department alone. 
It is a problem for everyone in the management 
team from the top to the bottom. 

Perhaps the first requisite in the achieve- 
ment of proper relationships is to develop a 
satisfactory organization climate or atmosphere. 
Manpower stability cannot thrive in a climate 
of instability. The development and regulation 
of organization climate must originate and be 
under the control of management people. It 
must be so directed as to permeate the entire 
organization. I cannot conceive of any job that 
would be more difficult than trying to develop a 
satisfactory employee relations program without 
the co-operation of management. 


Tue ImMporTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


We all understand the importance of at- 
tidues. Statistics show that half a million work- 
ers are fired each year in the manufacturing in- 
dustry and that the greatest percentage lose 
their jobs because of poor attitudes. Only a small 
percentage are discharged because of lack of 
ability, skill or knowledge. 

If attitudes are important in the work force, 
they are even more important in the management. 
group. It would be futile to spend time and 
money trying to influence attitudes of the work 
force if attitudes of management people were 
undesirable. It would be futile to plant seeds of 
fellowship, teamwork, co-operation, participa- 
tion or recognition in an unprepared manage- 
ment seed bed or in the presence of a hostile 
management climate. 

It would seem that seed bed preparation as 
it relates to supervisory personnel is a matter of 
first importance in management and its relation- 
ship to employees. Supervisory people may be 
selected on the basis of length of service or their 
technical knowledge, without due consideration 
for their personality traits or their ability to 
handle people. We would not put an individual 
in charge of expensive equipment without being 
fully convinced that he had sufficient knowl- 
edge, experience, and aptitude to handle it. But 


the most complicated and most expensive equip- 
ment used in our business is the human 
mechanism. 


Manacers Stupy Human RE.aTIONs 


In our company we have been conducting a 
training program for management people on 
human relations. Twelve supervisors are enrolled 
in each class. One of our own employees who 
has previously taken the course serves as discus- 
sion leader. Since starting this course in Septem- 
ber 1953, we have had nine groups with a total 
enrollment of 103. We hope to eventually reach 
all management people who are concerned with 
employment or supervision of other people. 

The course has eight lessons, each requir- 
ing a full day’s time. Discussions are encouraged 
and usually encompass every conceivable per- 
sonnel problem in the telephone business. The 
subject matter of the lessons includes: Cause- 
Result Approach to Behavior, Individual 
Differences, Motivation, Frustration, Attitudes, 
Interviewing, Group’ Relationships, and 
Leadership. 

Recently we prepared a standard induction 
program and procedure for the use of supervisors 
in all departments. A committee consisting of 
four experienced employees, one from each de- 
partment, prepared the program. This committee 
spent a number of weeks in research and in per- 
fecting the program. The following goals were 
indicated for proper induction: 

1. Give the employee confidence in himself 
and a feeling of belonging. 

. Instill in him confidence in his department 
and his company. 

. Give him complete information about the 
company, its employee relations, policies, 
and procedures. 

. Acquaint the employee properly with 
customs, routines, privileges and facilities 
in his new location and introduce him to 
fellow workers and to other supervisors 
with whom he may have contact in his 
work. 

. Give the employee a proper understanding 
of his job. 

. Arouse his interest in the company and 
create pride in being associated with it. 

I am sure we will all agree that an induction 
program is not an end in itself. It is only the 
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beginning and must be supplemented by a gen- 
eral over-all personnel program designed to 
contribute to satisfactory management-employee 
relations. Management must ever strive to 
provide an organization climate that will inspire 
teamwork and co-operation. 

Co-operation cannot be demanded and 
cannot be purchased. It must be developed, like 
friendship. Dr. Harrower, a prominent psycholo- 
gist, recently said that she has found some 
supervisors who apply the psychologists princi- 
ples and methods without knowing it, and 
seem to work miracles by establishing a friendly 
atmosphere in their departments, an atmosphere 
of acceptance, warmth and affection. It is this 
type of atmosphere that we strive to make 
company-wide and which I have been calling 
the organization climate. 

A good way to build and maintain this 
climate is to provide a personnel program dedi- 
cated to the whole man—his head, his hands, 
his heart, and his health. We might call this 
the 4H program for a healthy climate. The old 
“hired hand’’ method was to rely upon financial 
incentives depending upon the pay check alone 
to obtain good job performance. Financial 
security is still important but personal and emo- 
tional security are also necessary. 


We are all familiar with the numerous per- 
sonnel activities which contribute to good 
relationships. They could be roughly classified 
as sports, social, and health activities, and what 
we might call personal service. The nature and 
scope of these activities vary with companies 
and conditions. In our case they include: 

1. Company sponsored basketball, bowling, 
golf, softball and girls’ volleyball. 

2. Club rooms with pool and ping-pong 
tables, shuffleboard, card tables and 
magazines. 

. Annual picnic, Christmas parties, and 
Christmas chorus. 

. Employees’ hospitalization plan, group life 
insurance and antiinfluenza vaccination. 

. Service emblems at five year intervals, re- 
tirement pensions, and disability and 
death benefits. 

. Employees’ suggestion awards and em- 
ployees’ co-operative credit association. 
All of these employee activities, designed 

to promote and maintain a healthy relationship 
climate, require active management participa- 
tion and sympathetic understanding. They are 
helpful only as a supplement to good day to day 
on the job relationships supplied by management 
personnel at all levels. 


DON’T GIVE THE WORKER ALL HE WANTS 


“There is good psychological reason 
for keeping the worker somewhat dissatis- 
fied and just a little bit insecure,'’ says P. 
L. Mellenbruch of the psychology depart- 
ment at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Mr. Mellenbruch will be re- 
membered as the author of *“Which Comes 
First; Job or Man?’’ in our March issue. 
He continues: 

“We usually do only what we feel we 
must do in order to satisfy some need. 
Without such a felt need we tend to do 
nothing. . . . If workers were given as- 
surance that they would always have a 
pay check and could count on it without 
question, most persons would let down on 
the job, usually to a point where they 
would be worth little to the company... . 


“Any need gives rise to increased 
activity. . . . When the need is satisfied, 
activity ceases. So, if you want workers to 
slow down or stop working, satisfy all of 
their needs. 

‘The alternative, however, is not the 
answer cither. If we fail to satisfy workers’ 
needs rather generally, we are more than 
likely to create reactions which are equally 
undesirable. Unsatisfied needs result in 
such reactions as resentment, frustration, 
unrest and suspicion. Our problem there- 
fore is to find what needs should be satis- 
fied, as well as the extent to which we will 
attempt to satisfy them... . 

“Our incentives and rewards must 
then be tailored to satisfy those needs. We 
should realize that for the most part 
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personal and social needs are more pressing 
and more durable than are physical needs. 
Granted that pay is rather adequate and 
fair, it is much more important to a worker 
that his need for recognition be satisfied 
than that he get five cents more per hour. 

“He needs to receive from his boss 
and from other workers the assurance 
every day that he is respected and ap- 
preciated as a person, as a member of the 
working group, and that he is understood. 
He needs to know that he, with other 
workers, is being treated fairly according 
to established and known rules rather 


than judged according to the day-to-day 
whims of his supervisor. 

“A degree of uncertainty can be main- 
tained by requiring of the worker a high 
degree of perfection and a solid day's 
output for obtaining the personal recogni- 
tion, and acceptance, and other rewards 
which he so much desires. To provide just 
the proper balance between security and 
insecurity, between acceptance and rejec- 
tion, and between reward and punishment, 
is the real test of good personnel adminis- 
tration. This is a matter which requires 
our best efforts and our greatest skills." 


HELPING NEW EMPLOYEES GET ORIENTED 


From Erwin Schoenfeld, personnel 
assistant with United Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers, Inc., New York City, come 
some observations about getting off on the 
right foot with new employees. His article 
‘*Client-Centered Therapy’ appeared in our 


April 1954 issue. Says Mr. Schoenfeld: 

“The initial orientation for newly 
hired employees can serve three purposes: 
(1) acquaint new people with the com- 
pany—its history, products, goals and 
policies; (2) stimulate interest and loyalty 
toward the company; and (3) inform new 
employees about conditions of employ- 
ment, benefits and rules. . . . 

‘The newcomer may have very little 
knowledge about his new employer. Per- 
haps he is filled with doubts and uncer- 
tainties and feels a little lost in the organi- 
zation. The orientation serves to bridge the 
gap between employment and placement 
on the job. Topics that can be included in 
his orientation might be: (1) history of 
the company, (2) its products or services, 
(3) organizational structure, (4) location 
of operations, (5) production processes, 
(6) company policies and goals. 

‘The orientation is intended to wel- 
come the new employee and make him feel 
at home. He should be ‘sold’ on the com- 


pany from the very beginning. The orienta- 
tion held on his very first day can play a 
major role toward achieving this goal. A 
new employee who identifies his interests 
with those of the company can be expected 
to be more receptive toward training, and 
less likely to contribute to labor turnover, 
absenteeism and lateness. 

“Orientation offers a good opportunity 
to discuss such things as working hours, 
pay days, holidays, vacations, sickness 
allowances, health and medical programs, 
recreational activities, house organs, loca- 
tion of cafeteria, lockers, restrooms and 
first aid stations, as well as various rules 
and regulations. In a large organization, 
the orientation is a way to present this 
to a number of people at one time. 

“Orientation should be well planned, 
in advance. If possible, it should be held in 
a conference or showroom and conducted 
by a person high in the organization. It 
should be flexible, depending upon the 
composition of the group, and the level of 
presentation should be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Successful training methods, such as 
motion pictures and other audiovisual aids, 
should be used wherever possible. Em- 
ployee handbooks or other types of printed 
material can be distributed.”’ 





BOOKS 


PgRsONNEL Poticy 1n A Pustic AGENcy— 
The TVA Experience. By Harry L. Case. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955. 176 
pages. $6.50 


Personnel people who are in govern- 
mental agencies will be especially in- 
terested in this account of the inception, 
practice and development of personnel 
policies in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
during the 21 years since Congress created 
it. 

Congress in the TVA Act of 1933 gave 
this agency ‘some of the same kind of 
managerial responsibility and authority 
which private companies and corporations 
take for granted in carrying on their 
businesses’’, specifically stating that the 
board should operate ‘‘without regard to 
the provisions of Civil Service laws ap- 
plicable to employees and officers of the 
United States’’. It was further directed 
that ‘“‘no political test or qualification 
shall be permitted or given consideration’’, 
but that all ‘“‘apointments and promotions 
shall be given and made on the basis of 
merit and efficiency. . . . '’ Despite such 
obvious differences between TVA and some 
other public agencies, people in other 
governmental units will find in this book 
much that is applicable to their situations. 

What a reader expects or hopes to 
find in a book greatly influences his judg- 
ment of it. A friend who read the book 
thought it ‘“‘mostly propaganda’’. Except 
possibly for the foreword by Gordon R. 
Clapp, former chairman of the TVA board, 
I found little or no propaganda in it, but 
was much interested in the facts presented 
about TVA’s size and the scope of its 
operations. 

The relative importance of the person- 
nel function in TVA surprised me. The 
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personnel staff consisted of 326 people in 
1943, and has averaged about 200. In 1953 
the ratio of personnel people to employees 
was 1 to 141. Central personnel adminis- 
tration cost $1,143,791 that year; $51 per 
employee. 

There are chapters on Merit and Effi- 
ciency: Recruitment, Selection, Training, 
and Retention of Personnel; The Super- 
visory Staff; Employee Relations; Com- 
pensation and Other Benefits; The Per- 
sonnel Staff; TVA and Civil Service. I 
agree with my friend that the book con- 
tains more about the ‘“‘why’’ of TVA 
personnel policy than about the ‘“‘what’’ 
or ‘‘how’’; nevertheless, I feel that per- 
sonnel men in business will find the book 
rewarding. The author has been in TVA’s 
personnel division for 17 years and has 
been director of personnel since 1946. 

H. M. T. 


Lasor Disputgs AND THEIR SETTLEMENT. 
By Kurt Braun. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1955. 343 pages. $6.00 


From the title you might expect this 
book to tell about some labor disputes 
that have arisen and how they were 
settled. It doesn’t do that, but rather dis- 
cusses in general the various measures 
which are aimed to keep disputes from 
arising and to settle them before or after 
they have come to a head. 

Says the author in his preface: ‘‘It 
has been attempted to survey extensively 
the pros and cons of each settlement 
method under various circumstances and to 
indicate, where possible, prevailing opin- 
ion regarding its advantages and short- 
comings’. In other words, this is not a 
case book, or a how-to-do-it book for the 
industrial relations man, but a book to 
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give him background information and help 
guide his thinking towards satisfactory 
solutions of his particular problems. 

Part 1, discussing changes in industrial 
relations, and basic features of modern 
industrial relations, is especially inter- 
esting. So also is the section telling about 
the Labor-Management-Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of Toledo, Ohio, and similar municipal 
and state organizations which are set up 
to prevent or minimize the effects of indus- 
trial disputes. Among other activities, the 
Toledo group helped prepare a high school 
course in industrial relations, and or- 
ganized labor-management forums for the 
discussion of ways to settle grievances, 
establish incentive systems, increase pro- 
duction efficiency and so on. 

The book is based on the author’s 
thirty-some years of ‘‘practical and theo- 
retical experience gained as an industrial 
conciliator, arbitrator, judge, attorney, 
author and university teacher’’. It is an 
enlarged and revised edition of his book 


“Settlement of Industrial Disputes’’ which 
was brought out in 1944. 


H. M. T. 


How to Make Your Livinc 1n Four 
Hours a Day—without feeling guilty about it. 
By William J. Reilly. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1955. 118 pages. $2.50. 


What a title! I could hardly wait 
until I got home (not wanting to be caught 
reading such a book during working hours) 
to find the secret. And, I must say, the 
author's arguments sound very convincing, 
as applied to people (1) whose work is 
largely creative, (2) who run their own 
businesses and have reliable aides, and (3) 
to executives who are expected to delegate 
and can do it well. 

It is true, as Dr. Reilly says, that 
many people merely look busy and “‘put 
in the time’’ on the job for seven or eight 
hours a day; they could do all they ac- 
tually have to do in four or five hours. 


That is, they could if they followed the 
doctor’s whole prescription in chapters 4 
and 5. The first is headed How to Become 
More Creative, and the latter How to Sell 
Your Ideas to Others. 

It isn’t the author's idea to persuade 
anybody to do just enough to get by. He 
does suggest that a few who have already 
made their pile are foolish to overwork 
for more unneeded dollars. But his main 
contention is that many people could 
actually do more and better work on a 
4-hour than on a 7 or 8-hour office schedule, 
giving their employers more for their 
money and at the same time getting more 
out of life for themselves. 

Those he’s talking about are paid 
mostly to use their heads. And your head 
works just as well or better when you're 
in swimming, or on a golf course, or put- 
tering around at home, as when you're 
at your desk. So there’s ‘‘the catch’’, if 
any; though you put in only 4 hours a day 
on the job, you continue to sell your boss 
the whole 24. The book tells about a con- 
troller who, step by step, got himself onto 
a 4-hour schedule with the boss's blessing. 
Said the controller: “I’m getting more 
good ideas and effecting more money- 
saving improvements in our operations 
than I ever did before. They must like it, 
because they just made me a vice president 
of the company.”’ 

The author, who describes himself as a 
Career Consultant and Founder-Director of 
the National Institute for Straight Think- 
ing, says that he himself once managed the 
personnel department of a large corporation 
in three or four hours a day. If he did it, 
maybe you can too! 

H. M. T. 


ApvVENTURES IN Pouitics. By Richard L. 
Neuberger. Oxford University Press, 1954. 
210 pages. 

This book tells how to get and fill a 
job in politics. It is therefore a personnel 
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man’s nightmare, challenge and consola- 
tion. The book consists of detailed descrip- 
tions of running for state offices, with a 
question and answer section on why and 
how. There are thousands of elective offices 
in every state government. How are they 
filled? By whom? What is the personnel 
procedure? 

Supposing you were personnel officer 
for a big firm and you had jobs open for a 
$10,000 executive, a company lawyer, an 
important clerk, a treasurer, a surveyor. 
These are some of the county jobs actually 
to be filled in most states in November 1955 
by popular election. In order to fill these 
jobs you have to forget everything you ever 
learned about good personnel practice. You 
can't use interviews, recommendations, ads 
in the papers and magazines. 


First you have to call a committee 


meeting of people who don’t even know 
what the jobs are, and hardly know what 
the “‘company’’ is. They suggest names. 
Then you go to these people, who may or 
may not be qualified for the job, and ask 
them, not to join your company, but to 
“‘run’’ for the job. This means that they lay 
themselves open to insult and slander, and 
run themselves ragged making speeches and 
public appearances for a period of several 
months. 

Then you tell them that, instead of 
offering them an adequate salary, you ask 
them to pay anywhere from $100 to $1,000 
in order to try to get the job, and that if 
they succeed in getting the job, you expect 
them to kick in a percentage, perhaps the 
total, of their first year’s salary. 

A personnel man’s nightmare. It's a 
consolation, too, that most personnel men 
don’t have to cope with these problems 
directly. Indirectly, however, all citizens 
must cope with them. And the book makes 
good reading for industrial relations experts 
who often exhort employees to get out and 
vote. Maybe some day some personne! man 
will be able to improve methods of filling 
elective government jobs. 





The 

BIG 
BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE 


The Forces That Made Him 
1900-1950 


By MABEL NEWCOMER 


Who is, who can be, and who should be 
the big business executive today? To 
find the answers the author has carefully 
examined the backgrounds of our chief 
executives—presidents and chairmen of 
boards—and has put side by side the 
management and biographical data 
about the present generation of “career 
men” or professionals with those of the 
“corporate speculators or plungers” of 
the turn of the century and before, 
contrasting their experience and the 
apparent reasons for their appointments 
to top positions. 

Miss Newcomer also reports on the 
family background, education, political 
and religious affiliations of our chief 
executives. In summary she presents a 
portrait of the model businessman to- 
day. This book is one of the most stimu- 
lating enquiries ever made into the hu- 
man component of big business. $4.00 
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Meantime, Neuberger’s book gives a 
very readable description of the problem, 
and some constructive suggestions for a 
starter. The author should know all about 


Personnel Research 


it; though a writer by profession, he served 

in the Oregon State Legislature and was 

recentiy elected to the U. S. Senate. 
Dorotuy BonNELL 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue EvatuaTIon oF A Cotor-Naminc Tzst 
ror Cotor Buinpngss. By Jack J. Mayer and 
Michael A. Zaccaria, Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 3, June 1955, 
160-163. 


If color competence is important in 
selecting workers for your company, this is 
an article that you will wish to consult. 
Four different color vision tests are de- 
scribed in detail. 

The main objective of this study was to 
evaluate the Eastman Color Temperature 
Meter and to compare it with the Farns- 
worth, the American Optical, and the Free- 
man tests. The tests were used first with 25 
students and faculty at Trinity University. 
Then a larger sample of 100 subjects was 
secured at the Lackland Air Force Base in 
San Antonio. About half of these subjects 
volunteered as normals and half as color 
blinds. 

The Eastman test which is a color 
naming test correlated as highly with the 
two polychromatic tests as the latter cor- 
related with each other. The correlations 
with the Farnsworth test were somewhat 
lower, which indicated that it is presumably 
measuring factors not included in the other 
tests. 

The authors conclude that the Eastman 
Color Temperature Meter has practical 
value as a color-blindness test. The fact that 
it requires a minimum of testing time is one 
of its greatest advantages. Although color 


naming has sometimes been ridiculed as a 
means of measuring color competence, there 
seems to be a significant relationship be- 
tween the two. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GENERAL WorKING Popv- 
LATION Norms For THE USES Gegnzrat 
Apritupe Test Battery. By Albert Mapou, 
U. S. Employment Service. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 2, April, 
1955» 130-133. 


The initial general working popula- 
tion norms for the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) were based on a sample 
composed of the first 519 workers tested 
with this battery. Since it was thought 
that this sample probably was not truly 
representative, the present study was made 
to provide norms on a larger and more 
representative sample. 

The discussion of the various factors 
involved in selecting this larger sample of 
workers is very interesting. The base 
population was limited to employed work- 
ers between the ages of 18 and 54. Farm 
workers, proprietors, managers, and service 
workers were eliminated, because tests are 
not generally used in these occupational 
areas, and also because of the difficulty of 
collecting data for these occupations. 

4,000 cases were selected for the stand- 
ard sample. The mean age of the sample was 
30.4 years with a standard deviation of 9.9, 
and the mean education was 11.0 years with 
a standard deviation of 2.6. Within each 
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selected major occupational group an at- 
tempt was made to assure representation of 
specific occupations. Approximately half 
of the cases were men and half women. 
Geographically all parts of the country are 
represented in the standard sample. 

The means and standard deviations of 
each of the 15 GATB tests were calculated 
for the sample of 4,000 and these were 
compared with the means and standard 
deviations obtained for the original sample 
of 519. Although statistically significant 
differences were found between these two 
norms groups, none of the obtained dif- 
ferences was very great in magnitude. 

As more data become available, the 
GATB standard sample should be expanded 
still further to achieve better representation 
of the general working population. 


Tue Errect or Groupinec Scarg ITeMs IN 
Union-AttiTupDE MgEasurREMENT. By Wayne 
K. Kirchner and Walter H. Uphoff, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 39, No. 3, June 1955, 


182-183. 


This study was set up to study the 
effect or non-effect of grouping items in 
logical categories on an attitude ques- 
tionnaire. There are obvious advantages in 
scoring when the items are grouped. How- 
ever, if the respondents will give different 
answers under these conditions, it might be 
worth the extra work to scatter the items 
at random through the scale. 

The questionnaire used in the study 
contained 77 items and was designed to 
measure attitudes toward the union. Half 
of the subjects took the questionnaire with 
the items distributed at random, and the 
other half had another form with the same 
items grouped under six categories. The 
categories were not labeled but they dealt 
with attitudes toward such factors as 
Unionism in General, the Local Union, the 
Local Officers, and Local Policies and 
Practices. 

The questionnaires were filled out by 


35 women at a union meeting of a clothing- 
manufacturing local. Later 71 men in an 
industrial local returned the questionnaires 
by mail. Half of each group received a 
questionnaire with ungrouped items. The 
tables presented show the mean differences 
on the subscales for each group. Only one 
of the twelve means differences between 
grouped and mixed was significant at the 
§% level. The authors conclude that no 
changes in results from grouping the atti- 
tude items were shown. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 130) 


interviewed and counseled. The unit also con- 
ducts operational research in applied psychol- 
ogy. 
Jack H. Epstein, who has been in personnel 
administration for 11 years, has been at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, since 1952, where he was 
recently named Chief, Training Branch, Civilian 
Personnel Office, The Engineer Center. Mr. Ep- 
stein served for 30 months with the Army in 
central Africa. In his present job he has put on 
training programs to develop executives and 
supervisors, and for conference leadership. His 
B.A. is from Brooklyn College and his M.A. 
from Columbia: he is on the faculty of the 
Catholic University branch at Belvoir. 

J. Lloyd Stone (page 142), Alumni and 
Placement Director at the University of North 
Dakota, earned his B.S. and M.S. there. He has 
been variously a Superintendent of Schools, 
principal of high schools, university teacher, 
administrator. During the war he served with 
Commander Submarines in the Southwest Pacific 
and in the Atlantic; is now Lieutenant Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Reserve. Mr. Stone is active 
in community affairs, and as a speaker and 
writer. 

Walter F. Roberts (page 142) has been Per- 
sonnel Director of The Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Lincoln, Nebraska, since 
1952 and has conducted a number of classes in 
Human Relations in Management for the com- 
pany’s supervisors. He helped organize the 
Lincoln Personnel Association; was president in 
1954. He is a University of Nebraska man— 
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Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tse American Society oF TRAINING 
Directors has issued a public relations 
manual called “‘Let Our Light Shine’’. The 
manual was prepared by the public rela- 
tions committee for the use of ASTD’s 
forty-five chapters. Each chapter, ASTD 
officers, and public relations committee 
representatives will receive a copy for their 
guidance in developing and expanding the 
local and national program. The booklet 
outlines the responsibility of chapter public 
relations committee members and recom- 
mends procedures for cooperation between 
ASTD and its chapters. Also given are do's 
and don'ts for better press releases; a follow- 
up chart; selected references and a list of 
ASTD's public relations tools. 





Tue New York Personne Manacez- 
MENT AssociaTION has celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. William E. McCauley, 
chairman of the publication staff for the 
NYPMA Bulletin commented on the oc- 
casion: “‘. . . an anniversary should be the 
time for some quiet reflection, for reviewing 
the first twenty-five years and deciding how 
the next twenty-five should go, for honestly 
answering the question, have we done 
anything?’ He pointed out that the group 
had grown from a handful of employment 
managers who formed an association in 1930 
to a total of 480. The growth was achieved 
through activity. The study group is one 
of the most worth-while activities. This 
spring there were two groups, one on 
practical problems in management com- 
pensation, and the other in methods of 
developing managers. The Award Com- 
mittee has honored four men during the 
history of the Association: Lawrence 
Appley, American Management Associa- 
tion; Glenn Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen 


Company; Thomas Spates, General Foods 
Corporation; James Tanham, the Texas 
Company. The Survey Committee has also 
been active through the years, making 
many intensive and scholarly studies. A 
good example is the Personnel Practices 
Survey issued in 1952. The Placement Com- 
mittee tries its best to function to everyone's 
satisfaction, but there are usually not 
enough openings available. If members 
were more conscientious about reporting 
jobs this difficulty could be avoided. As a 
final mark of achievement Mr. McCauley 
mentioned that the NYPMA won the 
Personnel Journal's contest in 1949 for the 
best program of a personnel association. 





Tue PgrRsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RELA- 
tions AssociaTION OF Los ANGELEs has had 
a demonstration of the Continental Can 
Company’s orientation slides. The company 
uses a colored slide-tape recording combina- 
tion to introduce new employees to policies 
and personalities. Continental Can has 
been increasingly aware that people are 
more important than machines, and that 
the effort to get and to keep good people 
is more valuable to a company than the 
maintenance of machines. The slides, per- 
sonalized by the use of “‘local’’ talent, 
introduce various people in the organiza- 
tion, tell about the company and_ its 
products, outline the training the‘ sew 
employee can expect, and include informa- 
tion about working conditions, union 
membership, safety, and social activities. 
Emphasis throughout is placed on the fact 
that “‘quality plus service makes a secure 
job’’. 

It was pointed out that there is con- 
siderable value in the highly personalized 
procedure although the final film may not 
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have the technical perfection obtained by 
professionals. The slide-film presentation is 
given to all new employees on their first 
day, replacing a “‘telling’’ orientation 
program. With the new method everyone 
gets the same picture of the company and 
the employee learns what he needs to know. 
He gets a clear idea of the company he has 
gone to work for, the people he will be 
working with, and the philosophy of the 
business. 

“Mac” McKeand, chairman of the pub- 
lic affairs committee, has reported the results 
of a meeting held with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs which brought to light many 
interesting facts about this possible source 
of new employees. Some of the points 
brought out were: The Bureau is interested 
in finding employment for a number of 
selected Indians. The Indians are good 
American citizens, and a subsistance expense 
for the first month is borne by the Bureau. 
Most employers have been well satisfied 
with Indian employees. Absenteeism records 
of this group compare favorably with those 
of other groups. Many of the Indians have 
had trade school training which has fitted 
them for industry. 





Tue NewspaPer PersoNNEL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION brings up some questions about 
the effectiveness of surveys. Recently an 
attempt was made to conduct a survey on 
absenteeism. A questionnaire went to 138 
persons. There were only 29 replies. To 
avoid such failure in the future Warren G. 
Wheeler, Jr., president ot the NPRA, 


suggested that members be alerted about 
surveys through the NPRA newsletter; 
return surveys “‘today’’ rather than putting 
them off until “‘tomorrow;"’ participate in 
surveys even though they may not seem of 
prime importance at the moment. ‘“They 
may well be of interest and value to others,"’ 
said Mr. Wheeler, ‘‘and particularly so if 
the subject is no problem to you since you 
may have a solution to it." 





Tue Houston PgrsonNgL AssOclATION 
reports the following activities for the 
second quarter of 1955: Guest speaker at 
the April meeting was Dr. William A. 
Cantrell, clinical associate professor of 
psychiatry at Baylor University College of 
Medicine. His subject was ‘‘Application of 
Psychiatry to Personnel Work."’ A question 
and answer period followed his presenta- 
tion. 

The regular May meeting is tra- 
ditionally a plant tour. This year’s tour 
was of the steel mill of the Sheffield Steel 
Corporation located off the Houston Ship 
Channel. V. F. Herbster of Sheffield’s 
industrial relations staff was the program 
chairman for the night. The actual making 
of steel. was obscrved in all its stages, and a 
question period was held in one of the 
company’s training rooms after the mill 
tour 


Edward N. Hay, editor of the Personnel 
Journal, addressed the June meeting. His 
subject was “Executive Job Evaluation.” 
The question and answer period was lively. 
A full schedule of programs was carried on 
during the summer. 


People in Personnel 





Frederick Harris Harbison, teacher, arbi- 
trator and consultant in industrial relations, 
has joined the faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity as professor of economics and 
director of the Industriai Relations Section. 
A member of the faculty at the University 
of Chicago since 1940, Dr. Harbison has 


been on leave making comparative studies 
of management and labor problems abroad 
under a joint project sponsored by Harvard, 
M.1.T., Chicago, and the University of 
California. Besides being professor of indus- 
trial relations at Chicago, he has directed 
the Industrial Relations Center. 
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At Princeton he will succeed J. Douglas 
Brown, Dean of the Faculty, as director of 
the Industrial Relations section. Because of 
the pressure of his duties as Dean, Dr. 
Brown is relinquishing his responsibilities 
as head of the section, which he has 
directed for twenty-nine years. He will, 
however, continue his association with 
industrial relations studies at Princeton. 
The Section combines the functions of a 
special library, a research organization, and 
an adjunct in undergraduate and graduate 
instruction. It inaugurated a program of 
industrial relations conferences and seminars 
in 1931. 

In addition to teaching, Dr. Harbison 
has served as a consultant to the National 
Security Resources Board and to the United 
States Department of Labor. He has been 
arbitrator for the Chicago Joint Board of 
the Men’s Clothing Industry, acting chair- 
man for the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, United States Steel and United 
Steelworkers, CIO, and chairman of the 


What’s New in 


UAW-CIO International Harvester Joint 
Pension Board. 

Dr. Harbison received his A.B., A.M., 
and Ph.D. degrees from Princeton. During 
World War II he was labor consultant to 
OPM and WPB, and Labor Counselor to the 
Deputy Petroleum Administrator for War. 





Paul W. Kayser was recently made vice 
president-personnel of American Airlines 
Inc., according to an announcement by 
C. R. Smith, president. Mr. Kayser has been 
director of industrial relations for P. 
Lorillard Company since 1953. Prior to 
that he was engaged in personnel ad- 
ministrative work for Industrial Tape 
Company (now Permacel Tape Corporation) 
and for Walter Kidde and Company, Inc. 
Mr. Kayser is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut. He 
lives in Short Hills, N. J. He is a member of 
the American Management Association and 
the New York Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion. 


Publications 





Tae Goop Reapinc Rack Szrvice 
has announced some new leaflets. Among 
the more recent publications are Think 
Your Way to the Top, based on articles which 
appeared in Reader’s Digest. The Fabulous 
Future is a look ahead to the wonderful 
things that are in store for us in the next 
quarter century. It is an adaptation of an 
article in Fortune Magazine by Brig. General 
David Sarnoff, head of RCA. Tips for the 
Home Handyman is a how-to-do-it booklet 
containing plans and suggestions, with 
pictures, on how to remodel an attic, make 
a backyard pool, construct an attractive 
fence and build a patio chair. How to Look 
Your Best gives hints on personal hygiene, 
clothing, and good grooming. Good Read- 
ing Rack Service, Inc., is located at 76 
Ninth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


Sometimes Supgrvisors or UNIONS 
BY-PASS STEPS IN THE GRIEVANCE MACHINERY. 
In the long run this works to everyone's 
disadvantage. P. Lorillard Company, con- 
cerned about such by-passing, prepared a 
grievance booklet to help correct this 
situation. The booklet was published with 
the help of the union, and given to super- 
visors and employees in the manufacturing 
operations. It has proven highly effective 
in discussions with individuals and groups, 
according to R. B. Wyland, director of 
Industrial Relations. He says that in an era 
when we seem compelled to grasp for new 
‘*gimmicks’’ it does not hurt to be reminded 
that occasionally the old stand-bys will do 
a job. The idea of an employee handbook is 
not new, but Your Job at P. Lorillard Com- 
pany is an unusually good booklet, and has 
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been used well. It is illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. The material is 
well organized and the presentation is clear. 
Included are descriptions of the company’s 
wage policy, and grievance procedure, as 
well as information about benefits, and a 
brief history of the company. 





Tue Group INrgErview is suggested as 
a valuable supplement to individual inter- 
viewing, by Margaret Chandler in An 
Evaluation of the Group Interview. The article, 
reprinted from Human Organization, has been 
published as reprint no. 32 by the Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Chandler, who is 
associate professor in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology at Illinois, 
says that a pilot exploration of the group 
interview indicates that it is a valuable 
source of certain data, such as those 
regarding the relationship between indi- 
vidual and ‘“‘group’’ opinions. It is best 
employed in cases where a relationship of 
long-time trust has existed between the 
researcher and his informants, so that the 
group will feel free to speak. As the workers 
traded stories back and forth about their 
experiences with management and the 
union, the bases for commonly accepted 
opinions such as, “‘the union is weak,”’ or 
“the time-study woman is incompetent,”’ 
were established. Furthermore, these group 
opinions foreshadowed events to come. The 
opinions of one small group of workers 
might or might not have much effect, but 
as these beliefs gradually became wide- 
spread, the basis for action was often well 
established. The reprint is available from 
the Institute of Labor and Industria] Rela- 
tions, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. 





Reports ON THE Worx Bginc Done aT 
Two Untversitizs 1N INDusTRIAL RBELA- 
TIONS are made in the Annual Report of the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
the University of Illinois; and The Ten-Year 


Story of IRC, published by the Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 
At Illinois the Institute divides its functions 
into three divisions—on-campus instruction 
at the A.M. level, research, and extension. 
The Institute arranged special programs for 
groups of foreign students, conducted a 
placement service, maintained a library, 
and published books, bulletins, reprints, 
bibliographies, and lectures. 

The Industrial Relations Center at the 
University of Minnesota undertakes re- 
search, provides professional training, and 
acts as a service agency to provide informa- 
tion and to counsel and advise employers, 
employees, unions, and others with de- 
pendable information on industrial rela- 
tions. It conducts an extensive training 
program for workers. During the first three 
years of the program 1,286 persons regis- 
tered in thirty-nine separate classes. Seven 
central labor bodies and thirteen local 
unions sponsored classes. Institutes and 
conferences were also arranged. The Center 
publishes bulletins, reports, reprints and 
releases. Dale Yoder, professor of economics 
and industrial relations, is director. 





Emp.oygE CounsELInc is described in a 
play-by-play, how-to-do-it leaflet by John 
D. Black of Stanford University. The article 
was originally written for the International 
Association of Personnel Women. Some 
Principles and Techniques of Employee Counsel- 
ing, lists conditions for effective counseling: 
The counselor should be attentive. The 
interview should be free from interruption, 
conducted under conditions of psycho- 
logical privacy. The counselor’s role should 
be explained, and the employee's confi- 
dences respected. The counselor must listen. 
The success of an interview often depends 
on the number of words not spoken by the 
counselor. Attention should be focused on 
feelings and attitudes rather than on what 
the employee actually says. The counselor 
should maintain emotional detachment. 

The author tells how to ask questions, 
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reflect feeling, and interpret information. 
The counselor should not tell the employee 
what the best solution to his problem is, 
but should suggest alternatives for con- 
sideration. He should refer the employee 
to appropriate agencies for further help if 
necessary. Finally, the author suggests 
ways of ending the interview. Inquiries 
about the article may be sent to Viva 
Armstrong, International Association of 
Personnel Women, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, or John D. Black, 
Stanford University. 





Payro. INsgrts are used by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston. Four-page folders, of a size to fit 
into the pay envelope, are colorful, and 
attractive, illustrated with drawings and 
printed in three colors. Effective layout 
patterns, with headings in contrasting 
colors, get the messages across. Titles 
include, a liberal disability leave plan; 
federal and state security programs; your 
group insurance plan; a liberal vacation 
plan. A typical leaflet starts out with the 
statement, your pay check is the major part 
of the story but, a good job also includes 
the extras. The text continues, ‘‘What is 
it that makes a good job? Surely good 
wages, but perhaps something more too, 
the extras, which when added provide for 
fuller job satisfaction. These extras, some- 
times referred to as ‘Employee Benefits’’ 
represent funds provided each year by your 
Company for the benefit of its employees.” 
Examples are given: Let us assume a Home 
Office or District Office employee is 20 
years old on the date the coverage becomes 
effective, January 1, 1955, and that the 
level annual salary over the 45 year period 


to retirement age is $3600. The annual 
retirement benefit, if the plan has been 
elected, would be $1980, exclusive of Social 
Security benefits."’ Each leaflet bears the 
sub-title, “‘another payroll extra,’ which 
gives a good positive tone to the front page. 





ABSENCES AND EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES in 
an electric power company is the title of a 
recent report from the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. The report 
is easy to digest, being arranged in ques- 
tions and answers. Graphs make the ma- 
terial easy to grasp. The report concludes 
that, for white-collar men, absences were 
related primarily to supervision, work as- 
sociates, financial and job status, and the 
company in general. For blue-collar men, 
absences were related primarily to super- 
vision, work associates, satisfactions with 
the job itself. The way a person feels about 
his supervisor and the way he feels about 
his work associates were the two factors 
related to absence rates which were com- 
mon to both blue and white-collar workers. 





RCA Lasoratorigs, Princeton, N. 
J., publishes a chatty little magazine, Re- 
diations. There are no feature articles, but 
many short news items catch the reader's 
eye. Plenty of informal pictures are clearly 
reproduced. During the summer the labora- 
tory took on twenty-two summer technical 
staff employees from nineteen different 
colleges and universities. The magazine 
listed them, and ran a paragraph about 
each one. Radiations is published monthly 
at Princeton. The editorial board is com- 
posed of Charles A. Hurford, Paul J. 
Cuomo, Tyler R. Stuart, Jayne F. Tous- 
saint, and Anita E. Voorhees. 


Attending the Conferences 





Tue PrersonNEL Man CHANNELS Hvu- 
MAN EngrGy TO Prax Errictency, according 
to L. A. Forsyth who spoke in April at the 


annual conference of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto. Mr. Forsyth is president of the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp., Ltd. ““The 
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personnel man has inherited the challenging 
and vital task of contributing to the 
control, regulation and direction of human 
energy to obtain its highest cooperative 
efficiency’, he said. ‘“The personnel officer 
in industry combines the functions and 
responsibilities, and embodies the hopes and 
aspirations of mankind, in relation to 
human energy, as the physicist and engineer 
do in regard to natural forces.’’ In empha- 
sizing the role of the personnel man, the 
speaker stressed the lack of ready-made, 
clear-cut solutions. The personnel man has 
the task of learning and applying methods 
appropriate to the development of this 
human energy, and to the extent that he is 
successful, he will justify the profession. 

“Don't go to arbitration unless you are 
right, and then go in to win—and here is 
how’’, Jules Justin told the conference in a 
rapid-fire speech. Mr. Justin, industrial 
relations consultant and arbitrator, went 
on to a point-by-point analysis of award- 
winning methods which earned a standing 
ovation at the end of his speech. An 
advocate of management's right to manage 
and the unions’ function, not as partners in 
the business but in the interests of its 
members as a political institution, to take 
management to arbitration, Mr. Justin 
advised management to consider the 
probable expectancy of winning before 
allowing a case to go to arbitration. 
Arbitration should be considered a place to 
““win"’ a case, not solve a problem. The 
prior settlement, where the parties can 
work out their problem, is better. 





GRIEVANCE PRocEDURE IS ONE PHASE OF 
Lasor-MANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIP that is 
very susceptible to change, said Charles 
W. Weaver, Jr., assistant business manager, 
Guy Gannett Publishing Co., at the News- 
paper Personnel Relations Association Seventh 
Annual Conference (Louisville, March 25). 
“Those of us,’’ he went on to say, ‘“who 
have union contracts, recognize generally 
three types of grievance that arise in 


matters affecting working conditions. The 
first type concerns matters specifically 
covered by the contract; the second type 
concerns matters not specifically covered, 
and the third involves matters that grow 
out of local, state and government legisla- 
tion affecting safety and health. Very few 
grievances arise over explicit clauses in the 
contract."" Mr. Weaver feels that the 
grievance procedure must be accepted for 
what it is. ..a safety valve to take care 
of the steam generated by differences that 
arise in a dynamic industry during the 
contract year. An important point that 
should mark study of the changing griev- 
ance procedure is the increasing emphasis 
being given to the rights of individuals. 

Fred J. Knight, personnel manager, The 
Montreal Star, speaking at the same con- 
ference, considered the unorganized depart- 
ments in the grievance procedures. He said 
that grievances may be broken down into 
two categories, the real grievance and the 
imaginary one. Imaginary grievances are 
not new. Illustrations can be found in the 
volume of the Sacred Law. Mr. Knight 
told a story from the volume, concerning an 
employer who hired four groups of workers 
to toil in his vineyard, promising each that 
they would be paid ‘‘what was right’’. At 
the end of the day each group received the 
same wage: one penny. Immediately there 
was a cry of complaint. ‘‘Why do we only 
get one penny and those who have worked 
one hour get the same?’’ The trouble 
came as it usually does when an employee 
looks, not on his own accomplishment, but 
only on what the other fellow gets in 
compensation. It did not matter that the 
men engaged at the eleventh hour worked 
twelve times as hard as those hired earlier 
in the day. There is a law which governs 
everything in life, the law of cause and 
effect. Usually the effect is observed before 
the cause can be determined. If we can get 
to the cause of grievances before they 
happen, Mr. Knight concluded, we may 


save ourselves much embarrassment. 





ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tae ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA’S 
plant at Lafayette, Indiana, publishes the 
Aluminator. This is a four-page weekly 
newsheet, whose goal is ‘‘to recognize all 
people because all people enjoy recog- 
nition’’. Lately the sheet has been using a 
box in the upper right hand corner to ask 
“How is Your Alcoa I.Q.? How much do 
you know about the company for which you 
work, and especially the Lafayette Works? 
Try your hand at the question listed below 
and then look for the answer in another 
part of this issue.’’ Sample questions: Has 
there been a noticeable growth in the field 
of aluminum extrusions during the past 
eight years? How did aluminum foil come 
into being? Who is your boss? The answer 
to the last is, of course, Alcoa’s customers. 
This kind of question and answer game is a 
good way of insuring readership as well as 
a painless method of getting across capsules 
of information. 

Carrying safety measures beyond the 
walls of the plant, the company set up a 
safety check lane for cars. The results of the 
tests, with pictures, appeared in the 
Aluminator. Referring to a picture of an 
employee pointing to his safety sticker, the 
paper quotes, “I got mine. Did you get 
your Safety Check sticker?’’ 1154 Alcoans 
had their cars checked on the safety check 
lane set up on the east parking lot. There 
are an estimated 1400 cars owned by 
Lafayette Alcoans. Chief Harold Underhill, 
the story continues, together with members 
of his Plant Protection Department, and 
Safety Director A. B. Masters conducted 
the tests. They reported that the major 
defect was brake lights. Out of the 1154 
cars checked, 87 failed but many ot these 
returned for stickers after the defect was 
repaired. 

Evidently movies are shown in the 
company cafeteria each week. Two titles 
announced in the Aluminator are ‘‘Industry 
on Parade,’’ and “‘Good Things Happen 


Over Coffee."" Sounds like a nice plan. 
Albert A. Douglass is the editor. 





H. P. Hoop anp Sons, Inc., a Massa- 
chusetts milk company, has come up with a 
couple of novel ideas in Spotlight, the 
employee magazine. A double-page spread 
with a drawing of a fisherman catching a 
very large, very black whale, announces a 
contest: ““‘Do you Have a Whale of a Tale? 
If so, enter The Spetlight’s new contest for 
fishermen. A $25 award will be given for 
the best ‘fish story’ we receive. $10 goes to 
the runner-up, and both winning stories 
will be published in the Spotlight. Judges 
... promise to be pretty gullible.’’ The 
contest was open to all employees and their 
families. Each story was to be about an 
actual fishing experience, and at least 200 
words long. 

An unusual quiz which appears on the 
back cover of the magazine attracts the 
attention of readers, and carries over from 
issue to issue. Four questions on safety are 
illustrated with cartoons. Answers to the 
questions are in a box containing both 
numbers and letters. The right answer to 
any one of the questions is worth $10 to 
the employees receiving phone calls from 
the Safety Director, Walter Forsberg. A 
summer number of the magazine asked 
questions on summer safety measures. For 
instance: ‘‘More things happen when we're 
overtired. How can we avoid the fatigue 
that is caused by excessive heat?’’ The 
answer (which I spelled out rather pain- 
fully) is proper rest. Dora L. Anderson is 
the editor of the Spotlight, which is pub- 
lished from 500 Rutherford Ave., Boston 29, 
Mass. 





RayTHEON MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, in the Raytheon 
News describes the company’s participation 
in the student cooperation program. 
Raytheon has participated with North- 
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eastern University in this program for nine 
years, employing teams of students who 
combine industrial experience with class- 
room study. Last fall, arrangements for a 
similar program were made with Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Antioch College, 
Illinois Institute of Technology and North- 
western University. Students alternate ten 
weeks of study and ten weeks of related 
work at Raytheon. These schools have 
welcomed participation at Raytheon since 
the company offers co-op students a 
diversity of field-work opportunities in the 
growing electronics field. Cooperative edu- 
cation is aimed primarily toward giving a 
student an opportunity to learn industrial 
engineering practices while he is learning 
the fundamentals of science and engineering 
in the classroom. In the past about one-half 
of Northeastern co-op students have joined 
Raytheon upon graduation. Ann Dell’ Anno 
is the editor of the Raytheon News. 





Tue SpruaNnce Fitm Piant, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours, Richmond, Virginia, runs 
two interesting features in the Spruance 
Cellophane News. A picture of an employee 
pointing with pride to his home carries an 
inset of Thomas Jefferson and his home. 
The caption reads ‘““‘Two ‘Men of 
Property.’ '’ The text reads, ‘‘Although he 
is living 150 years after Thomas Jefferson, 
our plant’s Joe Turner, a pullout operator 
in Casting, has something in common with 
Jefferson: He is a ‘man of property.’ In 
Jefferson's time, though, ownership of 
property and home was the exception 
rather than the rule. Then, the title ‘man 
of property’ was a mark of distinction 
reserved for the very few. The reverse is 
true today... . Rising incomes, coupled 
with an expanding technology, have raised 
U. S. home ownership to the highest peak 
in history. Purchase of a home now is 
nearly as common as a new family car... . 
This has made the American family, like Joe 
Turner's, the most propertied in history.”’ 


Another series which combines pictures 
and names of employees with a message is 
titled ‘‘What’s Wrong with This Picture?’’ 
One picture shows two employees chatting 
in an open door. “‘Careless Chat—An Open 
Door to Waste,’’ reads the caption. ‘‘What 
does this picture have to do with power 
conservation?’’ asks the editor. ‘The 
answer is not obvious. In fact, it is an 
example of how easily employees can over- 
look wasteful practices unless they con- 
stantly remain cost-conscious. Part of the 
significance of this picture is that summer 
has returned along with air-conditioning in 
some areas. Conversations in the halls 
sometimes are necessary, but Chris Green- 
street and Herrman Dunnavant, who posed 
for the picture, not only are blocking the 
passageway; they are wasting brine needed 
to provide air-conditioning by holding open 
a door between an air-conditioned area (the 
Medical Section) and one that is not 
(Carton Storage). Power Results Engineer 
Pete Petersen says avoiding this is one of 
the easiest ways employees can conserve 
brine. . . . Within the past year, thoughtful 
Spruance Film employees have helped our 
plant save thousands of dollars in its power 
conservation campaign.’’ Neil Gabbert is 
the editor of the Spruance Cellophane News. 





An Empioyer’s MAGAZINE FROM SOUTH 
OF THE Borper has come to us. It is titled 
Nuestro Banco, and is published by the 
Banco de Comercio, S.A.E. Instituciones 
Afiliadas, in Mexico. There are 42 pages, 
and lots of pictures, plus some Esquirish 
cartoons. The February number carries an 
article ‘“‘by the personnel director to our 
collaborators’’. An affiliated bank is de- 
scribed. A gallery of ladies pictures some 
Mexican beauties employed by the bank. 
Judging by the wedding photographs, 
Mexican ceremonies are more elaborate 
than ours, and the brides every bit as 
pretty. Office parties look much like ours, 
with the possible difference that the 
Mexicans appear a bit more animated. An 
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article on labor psychology is pointed up 
with cartoons guaranteed to help you 
remember the text: ‘Make selections 
methodically’’ is illustrated with a picture 
of a supervisor covering his eyes and 
playing eenie meenie minie moe with two 
employees. ‘‘Have various ways of making 
selections’’, shows a boss with his secretary 
on his knee. Could this be called emphasis 
by contradiction? Whatever it is, it is most 
effective. We enjoyed looking over Nuestro 
Banco. 





Pitney-Bowrs INcORPORATED, STAM- 
FORD, CONNECTICUT, puts out the Pitney- 
Bowes Bulletin six times a year. The public 
relations department is responsible for the 
publication, and Woodrow Johnson is the 
editor. An interesting feature in a recent 
issue is a picture-story of an employee on 
the first anniversary of his retirement. 
“The change of pace,"’ says the caption, 
‘from daily business routine to a life of 
comparative leisure seemed more than he 
could cope with. Today, retired a year, 
Skip keeps himself happily busy nine to 
twelve hours a day, is enjoying wonderful 
health, and has enough projects to last at 
least until next presidential election. Get- 
ting over the hump of retirement has made 
him think others, due to retire, and wor- 
ried about sitting around and getting old, 
might get some encouragement from his 
experience.’ The pictures certainly show 
that Skip has made a successful adjustment 
to a new way of life. He is shown working 
in his garden, repairing and redecorating 
his home and rental property, fishing, and 
indulging his hobby of woodwork. He is 
also shown, a good tie-in, touring a new 
company plant. The article is a nice piece 
of public relations work, and makes a con- 
vincing appeal. 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 150) 


B.Sc., 1919; held several important posts in the 
public service. 


P. L. Mellenbruch (page 144), now at the 
University of Kentucky, formerly taught at 
Miami University in Ohio. As director of a 
psychological clinic for some 12 years, he 
worked closely with a number of large com- 
panies; has served as industrial consultant and 
set up testing programs for paper mills and 
other plants. 

Erwin Schoenfeld (page 145.) when last heard 
from in P/J was Personnel Manager of the Ar- 
wood Precision Casting Corp.; is now Personnel 
Assistant with United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, Inc., New York City. To his present 
B.A. and M.A. he plans to add a Ph.D. in 
Personnel Psychology, for which he is working 
at Columbia University. 


Positions Wanted 
(Continued from page 160) 


32 Year Oxrp Cotrzece Bustvess Manaczr. Five years at 
small midwest college. Desires move into larger college or 
personnel and industrial relations in industry. M.A. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
Willing to relocate. Reply Box 353. 





InpustRriAL Revations Trainee, employment interviewer, or 
other beginner's job in personnel. Negro, age 30, married. 
One year graduate study in industrial relations; experience 
as YMCA secretary and retail manager. Reply Box 354. 





Assistant Pgrsonnet Director: College graduate, psychol- 
ogy major. Four years intensive, successful experience in 
organizing and directing personnel programs including re- 
cruiting and effective placement. Know testing. Good trainer 
of men. Seek real opportunity. Reply Box 355. 





Inpustriat Retations: B.S. Business Administration; age 
29; married, one child. Veteran. Past 5 years supervisory 
experience in all phases Personnel work including labor rela- 
tions, counseling and grievances; organization and adminis- 
tration Salary and Wage, Merit Rating and Job Evaluation 
plans; foreign and USA construction and industry. Desire 
permanent position and greater responsibility with medium- 
size firm. Will relocate. Reply Box 356. 





Pursonnsg: 34 years personnel administration, employment, 
safety, testing, job evaluation, grievances, employee recrea- 
tion and welfare, etc. Also experienced in production super- 
vision and motion and time studies. Age 31, married. BA 
Industrial Psychology and Personnel Administration. East 
coast preferred. Reply Box 357. 





HELP WANTED 


Tramnivo Director: Multi-plant steel fabricating industry. 
Experienced in all phases of training, supervisory, foremen, 
management development, etc. To organize and guide com- 
pany-wide program. Age 30-40 pref. Salary open. Reply 
Box 358. 





Pgrsonnet Manaczr: A well-established, growing chemical 
company in Tidewater Virginia area, employing 350 people, 
with excellent reputation in community and with customers, 
offers a challenging opportunity as Personnel Manager- 
Safety Director. Would work closely with management and 
have opportunity to assume responsibility and participate in 
all phases of industrial relations, union problems, recruit- 
ment and selection of future key staff, wage and salary pro- 
gram and many other diversified activities of a small com- 
pany. Candidate must have had at least 10 years’ experience 
in personnel work, be flexible and have enthusiasm for people. 
Age 35 to 40 preferred. Present personnel manager retiring 
soon and knows about this ad. Reply Box 359. 





Matsematicat Statistician: Junior level, wanted for cost 
research program of life insurance trade association. Send 
resume listing courses completed in mathematics, statistics 
and economics. Salary range $4000-$5500. Reply Box 360. 





Personne Assistant: Expanding Mid-West organization of 
nationwide company desires college graduate under 30 with 
some technical training to operate benefit plan program and 
assist in recruiting, interviewing, and placing of technical 
and non-technical personnel. Submit complete resume of ac- 
ademic training, work experience and salary requirements to 
Box 361. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





I~pustriat Enornger: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





Inpusrraiat Retations AnD Lasor Reations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon tobe discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





PgrsonNEL ADMINISTRATION—RgSEARCH OR TRAINING: 3 
years part time consultant to industry (including construction 


of selection tests, rating scales, morale studies, executive 
development programs, etc.) 2 years college teaching (in- 
dustrial Psych., Test Construction and Human Relations), 2 
years research on methods of changing executive behavior. 
PhD in Industrial Psych. Age 34—married—2 children. 
Reply Box 340. 





Pursonnet Manaozr on AssisraNT: 12 years experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





Personne, Manacer/Executive Apmin. Asst: Staff Assist- 
ant to Personnel Manager of Engincering firm for 3 years. 
Experienced in all phases personnel work including Labor 
Relations and Technical recruitment. Total of 9 years key 
administrative and personnel experience. Creative procedural 
writing ability. B.S. Bus. Admin. Age 33, married, 2 chil- 
dren, veteran. Minimum salary required $8000. Box 349. 





Tranine Dirscror: Yes, I’m “‘over 40"’, offering correspond- 
ing maturity and experience, including production super- 
vision and 18 years developing and directing industrial 
supervisory, trade extension, on-the-job and apprenticeship 
training. Engineering degree. Presently employed. Full 
resume. Reply Box 350. 





Inpusrriat Psycuotocist: Currently employed in the Dept. 
of Defense. Interested in position in industrial relations 
and/or training, both administrative and research aspects. 
Academic background includes a Bachelor’s Degree in Busi- 
ness Administration and a Ph.D. in Industrial Psychology. 
Experience includes Air Force and university teaching; broad 
responsibilities for planning and implementing of applied 
research studies involving the design of complex training 
devices, development and evaluation of training courses and 
testing procedures, liaison and coordination with various 
industrial organizations and agencies within the Defense 
Dept. Reply Box 351. 





PgrsonNeL Psycnovocist: Offers you mature judgment, 
technical know-how, and broad, practical background based 
on 15 years of responsible positions with private industry 
and government, in the U.S. and overseas. Personnel recruit- 
ment, selection, training, development, and evaluation. 
Presently employed in this field, but seeks more challenging 
situation not associated with defense projects. Ph.D. in 
Psychology. Married. Excellent health. Summary of qualifi 
cations, references, etc. upon request. Reply Box 352. 


(See other ads on page 159). 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for ome insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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